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the things they say! 


Why did the gateman demand our matches and lighters ? 














Because some of the chemicals they make here are highly inflammable — 
and they’re not even taking risks with casual visitors 
like you and me. 

I get your point. With all these gases and acids about, it’s pretty obvious 
that there must be a lot of accidents. 


Not at all! Take I.C.I. — one of the big companies 





in the chemical business. They’re very keen on Accident Prevention — keep 


records, in fact, of every mishap that occurs. 


Keep them a secret, too, I expect ! 





Not at all. The figures are published 
quarterly, and what do you think they show ? 
Something rather staggering ? 


Yes, indeed. The average works out at substantially less than one accident 





for every 100,000 man-hours worked in I.C.I. factories — and 100,000 hours 
is one man’s entire working life. 
Yes, but that figure would surely be for serious accidents only. 
Wrong again. To I.C.I., ‘ accident’ means any occurrence that 


keeps a man off any shift beyond the one in which it happened — 





a sprained ankle, for instance. 


You seem to have it all off pat. 
Well, I work for I.C.I. as it happens, and I know that some 
of our plants have operated for 2,000,000 man-hours 


fe) without a single accident ! 
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PROPPING UP THE POUND 


Monday and Tuesday before the Chancellor made his 

speech to the International Monetary Fund in Wash- 
ington. Currency speculators in every foreign centre hurried 
to protect themselves by buying back the sterling they had 
deliberately gone short of for months. All rates, but especially 
the dollar and the German mark, moved in favour of sterling. 
The premium on buying dollar securities fell, as did the price 
of gold. These were just the signs the City was waiting for; the 
recovery had undoubtedly begun. 

It was up to Mr. Thorneycroft to help the recovery gather 
speed by giving a straightforward and convincing explanation 
of why sterling had run into difficulties and why we should 
certainly succeed in overcoming them. After all, his audience 
was not only the influential and distinguished gathering in 
Washington, but also the businessmen, traders, dealers—and 
speculators—throughout the entire world. What they heard 
was a poor sort of speech, even by the standards of the 
Treasury speech-writers. There was, of course, the inevitable 
insistence that there would be no devaluation of sterling. This 
was linked by Mr. Thorneycroft to the statements of the 
German authorities that there would be no revaluation of the 
mark, either—thus trying to reverse the speculative position 
against sterling, which is rumoured to stand at about £300 
million. 


Tm £ had already begun to fight its way back on 


* * + 


But speculators have heard all that before. New facts, not 
restatements of old policies, are all that will now frighten 
them. The Chancellor had only two new things to say, and 
neither, eventually, was very well said. It was useful to remind 
speculators that even now Britain has considerable reserves. 
It was right to announce that we will now begin to use the 
$500 million credit negotiated last December from the 
Export-Import Bank. This leaves the $750 million stand-by 
credit from the IMF still untouched. But when running over 
these facts would it not have been worth mentioning that the 
central gold and dollar reserves of $2 billion are probably 
backed by dollar securities worth about as much again? Since 
Germany’s published exchange reserves represent her total 
overseas assets, this would have made an interesting compari- 
son, particularly as it is so little known. 

Mr. Thorneycroft certainly had impressive news about the 
British balance of payments to announce—or rather, to judge 
from the manner of his speech, to throw away. A surplus of 
about £120 million in the first half of this year is something 
to make a fuss about. Moreover, the Chancellor’s forecast 





that the surplus would be even larger for July 1957-58 than 
for the previous year should come as something of a shock to 
even quite sophisticated observers overseas. Opinion abroad 
always falsely: identifies the weakness of sterling with the 
weakness of Britain, which is why the wage claims here have 
such disproportionate psychological importance. To have put 
matters into perspective the Chancellor should have referred 
to the quite exceptional behaviour of India, where the Gov- 
ernment has managed to run through nearly £400 million of 
her sterling balances in about a year and a half. This drain 
has been the prime cause of sterling’s weakness, and unfor- 
tunately it still continues, though on a small scale. If the 
Chancellor, for political reasons, was reluctant to name India, 
it would have been easy to relate the fall in the central reserves 
to the paying off of our sterling liabilities—there is less in 
the bank, but we owe less to our customers, too. Such com- 
parisons must surely now accompany the Treasury’s monthly 
statement about the gold reserves. 


* * * 


Again, it was wrong to touch on the dollar gap so lightly. 
It is ridiculous to expect Britain to provide an international 
currency service which allows the world to scramble for 
scarce dollars by using sterling. The Americans are still a long 
way from policies becoming to a creditor nation, and it will 
take endless prodding to move them even a little way. The 
IMF forum would have been a good place for a big shove 
in public. 

These points, however, were either missed or lacked edge 
simply because the speech was so pedestrian and half-hearted. 
But as the Spectator has long argued, the Treasury needs not 
only livelier speech-writers but, far more important, brighter 
policy-makers. If we are going to carry on with the sterling 
system it simply must have more competent management. 
The drain from India’s reserves began eighteen months ago. 
The dollar gap reopened a year ago. Both should have been 
noted, at the latest, by last spring so that the economic 
strategy for 1957 ought to have allowed for them. Instead, 
nothing was done until a week ago. Now Britain has a 7 per 
cent. Bank rate and is arbitrarily cutting home investment at 
a time when its balance of payments surplus is running at 
almost record levels, while India has a 4 per cent. Bank rate, 
a balance of payments deficit of fearful proportions, and goes 
merrily along with its over-ambitious development plans. If 
we cannot do better than this we had better stop trying to run 
an international currency system before it bankrupts us or 
becomes an intolerable strain on our economic life. 









THE WRESTLERS 


E breakdown of the disarmament talks at 
Lancaster House and the almost simultaneous 
announcement that the Russians possess a long- 
range missile, which could easily, if not always 
accurately, reach American territory across the 
Atlantic or over the North Pole, have altered the 
basic strategic situation as between the West 
and the Soviet Union a good deal less than may 
appear. The dominant factor in that situation 
has always been that, given Soviet superiority in 
conventional weapons, the only possible Western 
defence against an all-out attack from the East 
is the threat of using weapons of mass destruction 
to ensure that, whatever happens, nobody will 
actually gain from starting such a war. The fact 
that the Soviet Union can now retaliate more easily 
with a nuclear bombardment of America is, in a 
sense, irrelevant. Even assuming a Russian advance 
on the West in long-range missiles, the American 
striking force of bombers and medium-range 
missiles from launching sites near the borders of 
the USSR will still be able to deliver a totally 
destructive attack against Soviet cities. And it 
would be no consolation for the rulers of Russia 
to destroy British and American cities if their 
own land were already im ruins. Like everyone else 
they have every igterest in preventing the outbreak 
of a total war and, therefore, in restraining them- 
selves in face of the temptations offered by their 
undoubted superiority in manpower and conven- 
tional weapons. j 

This underlying assumption of Western strategy 
forms the main theme uniting a collection of 
essays on defence problems by Air Marshal Sir 
John Slessor :. The Great Deterrent (Cassell, 30s.). 
In these studies—some of them dating from 1948 
—can be seen the formation of many of the most 
current phrases about strategic problems. Here is 
the ‘limited’ war of the Korea type contrasted 
with the ‘total’ war which might be set in motion, 
say, by a Russian attempt to force the Berlin 
issue. Here are the ‘trip-wire’ concept of NATO, 
and a good many thoughts on the organisation of 
Britain’s defence policy, which must have played 
their part in the rethinking which preceded Mr. 
Sandys’s ‘new look.’ Here also are some very 
pertinent remarks about not letting commitments 
outrun capabilities in any of the various theatres 
in which the cold war is being fought. Sir John 
is not at all happy about the Manila treaty which 
brought SEATO into existence, and he hardly 
seems much more optimistic about the Baghdad 
pact. 

The central thesis concerns the effect of nuclear 
warfare as a deterrent and the desperate remedies 
commended to the West in consequence. No 
doubt the main point is sound. No government 
will willingly go to war, knowing that nuclear 
destruction will be the result, and it follows from 
this that the West should certainly not renounce 
the use of mass weapons of destruction as long as 
Russia maintains her great superiority in conven- 
tional weapons. In fact, since no control of nuclear 
stockpiles is now really feasible, no such alter- 
native arises. Reduction of conventional weapons 
and the suspension of atomic tests are the only 
points on which a limited disarmament agreement 
is at all possible. The advent of a ‘clean’ bomb— 
foreshadowed by Mr. Dulles in a recent article— 
will hardly alter matters, since such a bomb could 


only be used in a total war, and, no more than 
atomic artillery, would it stop belligerents who 
felt that things were going against them hurling 
at the enemy what weapons of mass destruction 
they had? 

The Great Powers, then, are locked in a situation 
which resembles one of those wrestling holds from 
which neither of the two fighters. can extract 
himself without breaking a limb. This is partly 
the consequence of geography and demo- 
graphic factors, and Sir John is right in suggesting 
that there is little to be done about it. On the 
other hand, when he brushes aside the possibility 
of an accidental war, he is on far more shaky 
ground. The present situation in Eastern Europe 
might at any moment face the Soviet Union with a 
crisis which could only be solved by running the 
risk of a general war. If there were another East 
German rising, for example, it is hard to see 
how such a war could be avoided. 


The moral of the present cemplex of world 
strategy would, therefore, seem to be that the 
only hope of ensuring that the terrible mechanism 
of nuclear reprisals will never be set in motion 
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is to try to solve the kind of political problem 
which, like the German question, is liable to get 
out of the control of the governments concerned, 
Disarmament can only be a consequence and 
never a cause of an improvement in international 
relations. And since it is Germany which is, far 
and away, the most inflammable of such problems, 
a start must be made there. 

Mr. Gromyko’s recent speech at the UN pro- 
posed a reciprocal withdrawal from the territories 
of foreign countries by Soviet and American 
troops, and in so far as this is not merely a 
propaganda device—for it would obviously be 
impossible for the US to abandon all its bases 
in Europe—it might be worth following up. Any 


withdrawal of troops from Germany, however, , 


would have to be accompanied by some sort of 
political agreement on reunification. Otherwise 
it would simply lead to an East German revolt 
with all its international consequences. Still, this 
kind of proposal is a more fruitful way of slacken- 
ing world tensions than disarmament pure and 
simple. The thermo-nuclear knet can only be 
untied by long and patient efferts to improve 
international relations. It cannot be cut by any 
amount of clever thinking in strategic terms, 
necessary though such reflection may be. 


VISITORS TO TOKYO 


By VICTOR ANANT 


HE most anxious pleading for US aid for 
India is being beamed from London to 
Washington. I have been trying to find out why. 
First, the obvious answers. Britain cannot help 
to the extent that India needs help at a 
government-to-government level, for economic 
and political reasons. But Britain has undying 
faith in India’s basically sound development pro- 
jects and in India’s democratic destiny. If con- 
sulted, all Britain can do is to. urge the United 
States to support ‘the hard core’ of India’s needs. 
Americans here will tell you of the less obvious 
reasons. They say, ‘British self-interest. If India 
gets a dollar loan, the British would benefit in 
two ways. First, that money would strengthen 
the other-half currency, sterling, the Swiss franc, 
the French franc, even the Deutsche mark, by 
narrowing the dollar gap for all these currencies. 
Secondly, a certain amount of that money will 
inevitably be used to buy British goods.’ 
And then, an Indian source sharply reminds 
me that Mr. Nehru is going to Tokyo for a week, 
accompanied by Mr. N. R. Pillai, an External 





Autumn Number 


Next week’s Autumn Books Number will 
contain articles and reviews by 


KINGSLEY AMIS, GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH, 
JOHN BETJEMAN, D. W. BROGAN, GLYN 
DANIEL, JOHN DAVENPORT, HENRY FAIRLIE, 
GERARD Fay, IAIN HAMILTON, ANTHONY 
HARTLEY, CHRISTOPHER HILL, CHRISTO- 
PHER HOLLIS, BRIAN INGLIS, LorD KINROSsS, 
BERNARD LEVIN, JOHN METCALF, KARL 
MILLER, MICHAEL OAKESHOTT, CHRISTO- 
PHER Pym, J. H. PLumMB, MAGNUS PYKE, 
PETER QUENNELL, ISABEL QUIGLY, STEVIE 
SMITH, STRIX, TAPER, ANTHONY THWAITE, 
CoLIN WELCH, ANTHONY WEST, ERIc WIL- 
LIAMS and others. 











New Delhi 
Affairs man who is also a financial. adviser. Both 
the British and the Indians would like to forget 
Japan. But only recently Japan has sharply re- 
minded the United States that se long as the 
Battle Act prevents her from trading with her 
natural customer, Communist China, the United 
States must find an alternative outlet for 
Japanese industrial goods. 


The idea, as the Americans look at it, can be 
simply stated. American private capital would 
provide the Japanese Government with dollar 
collateral. The Japanese would then provide 
Asian governments with capital equipment at a 
government-to-government level for State-con- 
trolled socialistic projects. 

For the British the idea would appear dis- 
tasteful, merely because whenever Britain looks 
at the Far East she sees her own image in insular, 
industrial Japan. Moreover, she has to answef 
to Australia, and anyway she has incurred 
American displeasure and jumped the gun on 
trade with Communist China. 

The Indian attitude to Japan is guided in a 
way by the British attitude and in a way by its 
own relationship with Communist China. A pros- 
perous Japan could be a threat to political 
stability in the East, whereas, because of mutual 
adherence to Socialism and co-existence, India 
has already made a good friend in Peking. 

In theory it looks as if both the British and 
the Indians are wrong. Japan can certainly pro- 
vide India with capital goods for steel plants, 
transport projects (particularly shipbuilding 
yards) and hydro-electric stations. Goods could 
be delivered to Calcutta, relieving the congestion 
in Bombay harbour, and also removing the 
always uncertain state of transit through the Suez 
Moreover, there are really two petential answers 
to Chinese Communism : India and Japan. 
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CALIFORNIA, HENCE WE COME 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


ooNER or later, anyone wishing to understand 

American politics will have to master Cali- 
fornia politics. California is even now the 
principal battleground. Following are some notes 
onthe terrain and the combatants. 

California is now our second largest State in 
population as it has always been in area. Within 
a decade or so, it is expected to pass New York 
in population. It is normally Republican. Party, 
however, has less meaning there than in most 
places, for the California laws have always per- 
mitted members of one party to enter the pri- 
maries of the other and also to vote in its pri- 
maries. Some California politicians profess to be 
both Republicans and Democrats. This is rather 
in keeping with California civilisation generally. 
Things there are always fluid, mobile and hard 
tokeep track of. 

At the moment, there are at least three Cali- 
fornians, all Republicans, who wish to become 
President of the United States in 1960. 

Richard Nixon, the Vice-President, is gener- 
ally thought to be the Californian with the best 
chance. He is not openly engaged in any of the 
present battles. though he has a stake in them. 
It is assumed that President Eisenhower will be 
Nixon’s patron in 1960. Nixon, however, cannot 
just stand around and wait for the laying on of 
hands. Because of the. way our party system 
works, he has to have the support of the Cali- 
fornia delegation at the party’s national conven- 
tion, It is by no means certain that President 
Eisenhower can get this for him. 

Two other Californians, William Knowland, 
the party's leader in the Senate, and Goodwin 
Knight, the governor of the State, are trying to 
block Nixon’s path. They don’t like Nixon. They 
don't like each other either. Both wish to be 
President. 

Early this year, Knowland, who is forty-nine, 
announced that he planned to retire from the 
Senate in 1958 and assume the management of his 
family’s newspaper in Oakland. No one took him 
at his word. It was taken for granted that he 
was going to run for governor of California next 
year in order to be in a strategic position for 
1960. (Generally speaking, a governor has a much 
better chance of winning a presidential nomina- 
tion than a Senator.) Knowland refused to say 
that this was his plan, and he still has not an- 
nounced himself a candidate, but for the past 
month he has been going up and down the State 
making speeches on things that interest Cali- 
fornians—water problems, local labour affairs, 
tl—wherever two or three are gathered to- 
gether. In every speech he says something unkind 
about Governor Knight. Governor Knight is not 
intimidated; he strikes back. Both of them, evi- 
dently, are willing to split the party in a contest 
for the governorship. 

Whoever loses is, of course, eliminated for the 
Presidency in 1960. Whoever wins becomes a 
kading contender for the Republican nomination. 
It is generally supposed that Governor Knight 
could not actually get the nomination. He is 
‘sentially a comic figure, and it is hard to believe 
hat people from other States could look upon 


New York 


him as charitably as his fellow Californians do. 
Knowland is not a comic figure and he is a man 


of great determination. If he splits the party and ~ 


wins out over Knight, he will not hesitate to split 
it again in a fight with Nixon. 

Nixon, meanwhile, addresses himself only to 
the l6ftier problems of the nation and is not tak- 
ing sides between Knowland and Knight. He 
knows that by next year only one of them will 
stand in his way, and then it will be time enough 
to act. 

The political ideas and policies involved in all 
this are not uninteresting. Knowland is the Con- 
servative candidate, and extreme Rightists all 
across the country are hoping for him to triumph 
over both Knight and Nixon in 1960. He is being 
quite audaciously Conservative in his campaign 
—supporting, in what most politicians would con- 
sider a suicidal fashion, proposals that organised 
labour claims will ruin the trade-union move- 
ment. Labour is solidly against him. Nixon, of 
course, is today a flaming Liberal, and Governor 
Knight is the darling of the most Radical of 
California unionists. Yet in temperament and 
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in background, Nixon and Knight are far more 
Conservative than Knowland. Both of them 
learned in middle life that while there may be 
virtue in Conservative policies, there are votes 
in Liberal ones. Eight or nine years ago, Knight 
was the most anti-labour man in California 
politics and Nixon was very close to being an 
isolationist. Knowland, in those days, was about 
as Liberal as a Republican could be. He was a 
protégé of Earl Warren, then governor of Cali- 
fornia and now Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. Warren by that time was 
a Liberal, but he, too, had started life as a Con- 
servative. 


What happened to all of them is what always 
seems to happen in American politics. First 
Warren, then Nixon and Knight moved high into 
the executive branches of government and started 
moving Left. For reasons that no_ political 
scientist has made entirely clear, the only place 
where a man can hold to Conservative views is 
in the legislature, National or State. The moment 
a man becomes either President or governor, he 
seems to come down with a heavy case of 
Liberalism. Thus, if Senator Knowland should get 
to the Presidency by way of the governorship 
of California, the chances are good that he will 
already be a full-blown Welfare Statist. 


TURNING TURKEY 


By PETER BENENSON 


HE leader of the Democratic Party and 
f pate Prime Minister of Turkey, Adnan 
Menderes, is a man of considerable ability and 
vision. He is determined to make his country a 
modern industrialised State. Unfortunately, his 
determination has outstripped the capacity of the 
economy and the capability of his civil servants. 
Since 1950, particularly in the last three years, 
there has been an immense amount of construc- 
tion. Twenty thousand kilometres of rubble 
track, dust in summer, quagmire in winter (left 
purposely so for defence by Ataturk), have been 
made into modern highways. Factories have been 
built all over the country in an effort to reduce 
the dependence on imports; even refrigerators 
are now produced at home. But there is no plan 
behind the industrialisation, or, if there is, it has 
broken down. The goods are not being produced 
to pay for machinery being imported; the Turkish 
lira has slumped. There is now no foreign cur- 
rency left even to buy the Turks’ traditional 
drink, coffee. 

Inflation, which is no longer moving at the 
accustomed jog-trot of Western Europe, but at 
a gallop, threatens a breakdown of the economy. 
Peasants are withholding produce in the cer- 
tainty that next week they will get a better price. 
Vital materials required for the new factories 
cannot be imported; only Western Germany and 
the Eastern bloc are still prepared to supply on 
credit. 

The consequences of over-rapid industrialisa- 
tion have included mounting criticism of the 


economic policies of Menderes; criticism which - 


has not been taken in the democratic spirit, for 
which Menderes and his supporters called when 
they were in opposition to Ismet Inonu’s single- 
party regime. Last year two laws were passed 


Ankara 


by the large Democratic Party majority in the 
Assembly: the first forbade public meetings, the 
second sought to control the press, making it an 
offence to print material bringing the Govern- 
ment into disrepute. Since then seventeen jour- 
nalists have been sentenced to prison for what 
they had written, including Inonu’s son-in-law. 

The return to anti-democratic methods alien- 
ated some of the leading members of Mendetes’s 
own Democratic Party. In December, 1955,a group 
of MPs, today numbering thirty-eight, set up a 
dissident Freedom Party. With six more MPs than 
Inonu and a group of men and women of con- 
siderable ability, the Freedom Party has become 
the most vocal force in opposition. Yet, despite 
its small representation in the Assembly, Inonu’s 
Republican Party is still the main opposition in 
the country. Inonu, now fully converted to the 
necessity for Westernised democracy, is leading 
his party into the elections in coalition with the 
Freedom Party and a third group of more con- 
servative tendency. 

Theoretically, Menderes’s policy of rural im- 
provement, accompanied by subsidies and ex- 
emption from taxation of all peasant producers, 
should bring him a third victory on October 27. 
But the Anatolian peasant is an inscrutable 
elector. Certainly there has been an immense up- 
surge of political interest in the villages, where 
the opposition newspapers are read aloud (60 per 
cent. of the peasantry is illiterate) in the coffee 
shops to an alert and discursive crowd, grumbling 
about the absence of coffee. In the towns— 
Istanbul, Ankara, Izmir and Adana—the opposi- 
tion has the overwhelming support of the pro- 
fessional classes and of the industrial workers. 
But the towns only account for 15 per cent. of 
the electorate. 
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The forthcoming elections represent a critical 
stage in the development of modern Turkey. If 
the opposition wins, it is pledged to reform 
the constitution, to introduce a Supreme Court 
to prevent abuse of power by any future Govern- 
ment, to establish an independent judiciary and 
to restore freedom to the press. 


Portrait of the Week 


OR a time, it seemed as if even 7 per cent. 
. not going to be enough; that the good 
done by its expression of the Chancellor's 
determination to maintain the £ might have been 
counterbalanced by the harm done by its revela- 
tion of the country’s financial plight. For a day or 
two, brokers reported ‘no change’; but gradually, 
after the weekend, buyers abroad began to pluck 
up courage; good trading news came in, with 
the announcement that the surplus on the 
balance of payments for the year ending in June 
was over £200 m.; and the pound at last began 
to make progress against the dollar. 

Although the trade figures were encouraging, 
industrial unrest continued to cause anxiety; wild- 

_cat strikes at the Nuffield works and on Clydeside 
—the latter a further manifestation of the absurd 
internecine warfare between the boilermakers 
and fellow unions—continued. The TUC has ex- 
pressed criticism of the Government's measures 
as well as its fear of possible unemployment. 

Violence, long impending, finally broke out at 
Little Rock; encouraged by the attitude of 
Governor Faubus, extremists beat up negroes 
outside the school, and President Eisenhower felt 
that he could no longer delay sending in Federal 
troops, who have now escorted the negro children 
to school. 

On returning from holiday Kwame Nkrumah 
announced that the contempt charges against the 
Daily Telegraph journalist, Ian Colvin, would be 
dropped; he took the opportunity, though, to 
object to what he termed malicious criticism, and 
to counsel using the courts for political purposes. 

The French Government continued to wrestle 
with its intractable Algeria plan; defections from 
its Right wing appeared to give it progressively 
less chance of surviving. In South Africa, a 
Government Commission set up to inquire into 
‘undesirable publications’ urged the appointment 
of a censorship board for books and magazines— 
but not newspapers, which would continue to be 
dealt with in the courts. King Saud has arrived in 
Damascus to try to improve relations between 
Syria and the West. 

The last of the great sailing barques, the Pamir, 
foundered in a hurricane in the Atlantic; fears 
that she had gone down with all hands were re- 
lieved when a few survivors were found, but the 
extent of the loss of life made it seem improbable 
that barques would ever again be used on ocean 
runs. The deaths were announced of King Haakon 
of Norway and Jean Sibelius; also of Bertha 
Krupp, whose christian name had been immor- 
talised in the largest of all the German cannon, in 
the First World War. In the North and the Mid- 
lands, Asian flu continued to spread, particularly 
among schoolboys and footballers. Sugar Ray 
Robinson lost his world middle-weight title to 
Carmen Basilio on points. 





Political Commentary 





THE most memorable thing about 
the Liberal Party Assembly at 
Southport was the breakfast bacon 
at my hotel; crisp without being 
burnt, correctly apportioned be- 
Timi? tween fat and lean, of excellent 
flavour and efficiently, served. This is not an 
oblique way of saying that there was nothing 
memorable about the Liberals themselves, though 
there wasn’t very much; it is a spontaneous and 
unsolicited tribute, and it sums up for me the 
difference between charming, gentle, dignified 
Southport and the unspeakable horror just down 
the coast (you can see Blackpool Tower from 
the front at Southport), where the waiter at the 
vast, echoing prison in which I stayed came up 
and bellowed ‘*Oo seated you ‘ere?’ in my face 
as I took my seat for a breakfast which was 
(eventually) served cold. 

Cold breakfast, cold conference; warm break- 
fast, warm conference. At Blackpool, they 
cheered only Mr. Walter Reuther; at Southport, 
they cheered practically everybody at the 
slightest provocation, and frequently stamped on 
the floor. What is more, they had a card vote, 
which is more than the TUC could boast, though 
the figures (145-142) were a trifle damaging to 
the official estimate of 800-odd delegates. 

Enough of this shilly-shallying. What you are 
agog to hear is whether Taper thinks that Mr. 
Grimond will ever be Prime Minister. (En 
passant, one may perhaps remark that he would 
make a far more glamorous holder of the office 
than the present incumbent; that profile and that 
forelock had the youngsters swooning all over the 
Floral Hall, and a series of Rooseveltian fireside 
chats on the telly would have every Mum in the 
land rooting for him.) Well, Taper fears that 
there is at present little likelihood, and consider- 
ing the possibility that if the Promised Land 
were to be reached Mr. Philip Fothergill might 
be a Cabinet Minister, Taper’s sorrow is not pre- 
cisely choking him. The Liberal Party’s problems 
are, it seems to me, three in number; I shall 
enumerate them, and suggest solutions. 





First is the inadequacy of their resources. Not 
merely their material resources; obviously they 
are short of money, offices, committee rooms, per- 
manent officials and all the other items that are 
so handy in a political party's kitbag these days. 
But once the snowball begins to roll (assuming 
that it does, of course) this problem will solve 
itself; Mr. Grimond can therefore safely leave 
it to the firm hand of time. No, where the shoe 
is liable to continue pinching is in the inadequacy 
of the human material. In the country of the 
blind the one-eyed man is king; the party is so 
small and weak, and the charming matrons who 
sat knitting in the front row so far from being 
able to serve as shock-troops, that it is possible 
for almost anybody to rise to staff-officer level. 
There are far too many perpetual undergraduates 
(quite apart from those who actually are under- 
graduates) in the Liberal Party, and far too many 
of them were listened to in a respectful silence, 
broken only by respectful applause. There is a 
young man on the Liberal Council, for instance, 
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And so to Brighton 


just down from Cambridge, who spoke for the 
Executive on Commonwealth policy; the 
thing I cared to remember about him is that he 
was badly in need of a haircut, yet the delegates 
applauded as though he had just returned from 
Sinai with the Tablets of the Law. He polled 
7,000-odd votes at the last General Election, and 
in the hall there were dozens of him. 

The second problem the Liberals face is the 
one I outlined last week. They lack aggressive. 
ness; It is all very well for Mr. Grimond, forelock 
cascading thrillingly over his eye, to announce in 
ringing tones that he plans to ‘split the vote and 
unite the nation.’ He would be better employed 
splitting a few heads. (I am still hopeful, by the 
way, that my offer to write his speeches will be 
accepted. Don’t ring up and ask me when | pro- 
pose to start; you'll know without being told.) 
And the first thing he has got to do is to take 
his waistcoat off. I know Mr. Macmillan wears 
a waistcoat, and so does Mr. Gaitskell; but they 
are sitting on 300 Parliamentary seats apiece, 
And his waistcoat is typical of the diffidence of 
Mr. Grimond’s approach; another trivial example 
(but it is the trivialities that make up the mosaic 
of a politician) is the fact that when he was due 
to make his big end-of-conference speech he sat 
on the platform throughout the session which 
preceded it. 

But the third problem that the Liberals face, 
and the thorniest of all, is the amount of dead 
wood with which their frail shoulders are loaded, 
What on earth, for instance, is Sir Andrew 
McFadyean doing in the inner councils of the 
Liberal Party? It is difficult to think offhand ofa 
more crustedly Right-wing Tory in the country, 
except possibly Lord Waverley, whom he te 
sembles in other ways too. His crab-apple face, 
looming down from the platform whenever he 
took the chair, bade fair to turn the milk in the 
tea-rooms sour at a distance of ninety paces, and 
his manner was perfectly in keeping; he snapped 
and growled at delegates, held up a hand imperi- 
ously when he thought the applause had gone on 
long enough, and in general struck the most lurid 
contrast with the charming, gentle, milk-and- 
honey approach of Dr. Nathaniel Micklem, the 
new President of the party. And yet, for all his 
white hair and blue eyes and uprightness, Dr. 
Micklem is as incongruous at the head of a party 
fighting for power (or survival, depending on 
which way you look at it) as Sir Andrew. 

The snake must shed its skin. Was I dreaming, 
or did Mr. Grimond glance out of the corner of 
his eye at one or two of his colleagues on the 
platform as he came to his peroration on Satur 
day? 

We have passed the point of no return, The 
old lifebuoys which have kept this party afloat 
so long are dropping astern, and in the next ten 
years it is a question of ‘Get on or get out, and 
let us make it ‘Get on.’ 

No prizes are offered for naming the old life- 
buoys, or even the old lifeguirls; but drop astem 
they must. 

Meanwhile, we who live out of our suitcases at 
conference-time are flinging the ‘Brighton’ labels 
about with a carefree hand. Personally, 1 propo® 
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o find the Labour Party conference uproariously 
funny. For here they are, hammering on the very 

tes of the castle, with the defenders on top 
desperately short of boiling oil, stopping to debate 
whether, once inside, they shall rape the women 
before they rob the men, or vice versa. What Mr. 
Gaitskell, who is, after all, an intelligent man, 
thinks of some of the thunder-on-the-left brigade 
[do not know for certain (nor, if I did, would 
the printers of the Spectator agree to put it in 
type), but at a guess I would say he is itching to 
thrust Babs, for instance, head downwards into 
one of the slot machines on the pier and leave 
her there. For the frightful thing is that, if the 
power to count on my seven fingers (remind me 
to fell you one day how I absent-mindedly patted 
the Attorney-General) has not wholly deserted 
me, Mr. Gaitskell and his plan are safe. The 
minority for old-style nationalisation may be two 
million or even more; but a minority, I prophesy, 
it will be. 

Yet it is this precise moment that the Left 
chooses to start sniping! Somebody is going to 
rise and denounce the Executive as a row of 


I DOUBT WHETHER Mr. Tom Dri- 
berg’s discovery of two extremely 
partisan politica! circulars emanat- 
ing from the office of the Adminis- 
trative Secretary of Cyprus caused 
any raised eyebrows in the island, 
however much the information may 
have disturbed the breakfast of readers of 
Reynolds News. The Colonial civil servant in 
question has never been at any pains to conceal 
his opinions of those in public life, whether 
politicians or journalists, who have favoured the 
principle of self-determination for Cyprus. But, 
then, A. F. J. Reddaway is an unusual Colonial 
civil servant. Until the appointment of Sir John 
Harding as Governor, Mr. Reddaway had 
achieved no great eminence. But Sir John wanted 
to have someone who spoke Greek to advise him, 
and Mr. Reddaway was sent for. Sir John must 
have been impressed by the exemplary way in 
which Mr. Reddaway did not allow his marriage 
toa Greek to have the least effect on his handling 
of Greek problems. Since then his influence has 
continued to increase. He has been of the greatest 
assistance to the Cyprus Broadcasting Service, in 
the readiness with which he has provided them 
with the texts of political commentaries designed 
to infuriate the Greeks. Mr. Driberg, I see, con- 
forms to the convention whereby it is assumed 
that Sir John Harding does not know what Mr. 
Reddaway has been doing. This is not, I suggest, 
very flattering to Sir John; even if it were true, 
Sir John would still bear the responsibility for 
having appointed a man with so little colonial 
experience, and such vigorously partisan views, 
to the most important post on the island. 
+ + * 
COMMMERCIAL TELEVISION received more kicks 
than ha’pence from the critics on its second birth- 
day, including a long leader in the Manchester 
Guardian denouncing ‘advertising magazines.’ 
For the benefit of those of you who are lucky 
enough to have missed them, advertising maga- 


disused slag-heaps that ought to be tidied up, and 
if Mr. Macmillan, when the news is brought to 
him, does not choke to death laughing I shall be 
greatly surprised. What curses the Labour Party 
is not the fools (for they have no greater quota 
than their opponents), nor the Communists in the 
constituency associations, for their power is much 
less than King Street and the Tory Party would 
like to suppose, nor the necessity that has made 
strange bedfellows out of trade unionist and in- 
tellectual (quaere : is Mr. Cousins the first pro- 
duct of this marriage?); their trouble is simply 
copybook Freud. They have got the death-wish 
up to here; a large number of them suffer from a 
subconscious belief that it would be wrong to win 
an election, that the Socialist Party can only re- 
main simon-pure if it remains in Opposition, for 
all Government tends to corrupt, and a majority 
of 300 corrupts absolutely. The solution to the 
Labour Party’s troubles, if there is anything in 
my belief, is not to be found in the block vote of 
the unions, but on the psychiatrist’s couch. Unless, 
of course, the death-wishers are right? 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


zines consist of a string of advertisements loosely 
connected by a script; a housewife goes to the 
window to point out the excellence of A’s cur- 
tains, B’s window polish, and C’s fertiliser (for 
the garden outside). These advertisements are 
paid for at agreed rates, just as if they were 
‘commercials’ in the breaks between programmes. 
The Manchester Guardian did not object to them; 
‘An advertising programme,’ the leader said, 
‘which honestly presents itself as advertising 

. is safely covered’—by the TV Act. The 
Guardian's objection was merely that the pro- 
grammes were pretending to be not advertising, 
but expert information. The charge was not 
answered by the Independent Television Author- 
ity (since the derisive reception given to Sir 
Robert Fraser's letter in The Times eighteen 
months ago, the ITA appear to have decided it 
is safest not to answer critics); but it secured a 
penitent letter from the advertising director of 
ABC Television, admitting the fault, and promis- 
ing to remedy it in future. 

* * * 

WITH RESPECT, I suggest that the leader writer in 
the Manchester Guardian is wrong. Advertising 
in programmes, whether it is presented honestly 
as such or not, is forbidden by the Act. True, the 
Act allows advertising where it has an ‘intrinsic 
interest or instructiveness’; a phrase which puzzled 
me when I read it, so that I sounded the ITA on 
how they proposed to interpret it. The answer— 
this was two years ago—was that they. would 
permit two exceptions to the no-advertising-in- 
programmes rule. The first would apply (this was 
the actual example they gave) if, say, a petrol 
company made an exciting film of Le Mans; the 
fact that the film was thus ‘sponsored’ would not 
be a fatal bar to its being shown. The second was 
that if in a programme for housewives different 
types of, say, material were discussed, an element 
of advertising might enter in, but this would not 
matter provided it was not paid for. It is this rule 
that has now been relaxed, with the result that 
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advertisers can buy space on actual programmes. 
This is clearly contrary to the intentions of the 
Act. As, however, the ITA can interpret the 
clause any way they like, the air can be filled with 
advertising programmes on the excuse that they 
are ‘of intrinsic interest.’ Goodness knows, they 
are more interesting than most of the programmes. 

* * + 
I SUPPOSE ONE should learn by experience, but 
I have to admit I came within an ace of missing 
the new Chaplin film A King in New York after 
reading (and being depressed by) the reviews. I 
got the impression that those writers who admired 
Chaplin were desperately trying to find something 
good to say of the film, while those who did not 
were smugly saying, ‘I told you so.’ ‘It is seldom 
funny, sometimes hysterical, and almost always 
predictable, Mr. Kenneth Tynan wrote in the 
Observer; and though I have always found Mr. 
Tynan’s judgment—except of acting—suspect, I 
was almost deceived. Now ‘funny’ is admittedly 
a subjective judgment, but I am prepared to stake 
my oath, after seeing it, that if The Gold Rush 
and Modern Times were funny, so is A King in 
New York, and for precisely the same reasons. 
And the charge of hysteria is simply untrue: the 
film is so gentle in its approach that it would 
hardly cause offence even to a Faubus. Compared 
to, say, Sweet Smell of Success, On the Waterfront 
or End as a Man it is positively sentimental. And 
as for the ‘bilious comments’ which Mr. Tynan 
criticises on passport-withdrawals and on inform- 
ing, and the scene which many reviewers have 
objected to where the boy delivers an enormous 
and ill-digested political harangue, was it not 
understood that they are meant to be funny? 
Incidentally, they are. 

* * * 
WHAT WITH ALL the fuss about Ghana, we have 
not been hearing much about a worse deprivation 
of liberty: the suppression of some newspapers 
the news agencies in Indonesia. I am glad to 
hear that, just as the Ghana Bar Association stood 
up stoutly for the rule of law, Indonesian journal- 
ists have been refusing to give way to pressure, in 
spite of a series of arrests. It will not be for the 
first time if the integrity of such men vindicates 
a nation shamed by the actions of its government. 

* * + 
I FIND THE twelfth report of that estimable insti- 
tution the Nuffield Foundation a little dis- 
appointing. When funds of this nature are 
available, I would expect them to be devoted to 
those fields where the need is greatest: either 
because relatively little research has been done or 
because little money is available. In medicine, for 
example, easily the most pressing problem of the 
day is mental health; yet it receives only a tiny 
fraction of the funds being expended on medical 
research. The Nuffield Foundation is not doing 
much to redress this balance; only two psychiatric 
projects are listed. One of them is certainly de- 
serving: the grant to Professor Eysenck for 
research into hypnotism. But the other is an 
effort to develop physiological tests for use in 
diagnosing mental disorder. The report justifies 
this on the excuse that ‘purely psychological tests 
have so far been of limited value in helping to 
resolve these difficulties’; but surely one reason 
for this is that so little money has been provided 
for psychological research? 

PHAROS 








| Card-Carrying Capitalists 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


DESPOT, according to the dictionary, is ‘a 
Parace or ruling body exercising or invested 
with absolute power in a State, irrespective of 
the wishes of the subject.” This definition comes 
very close to describing the position now occu- 
pied by the leaders of trade unions in the United 
States. It sums up the disclosures that are being 
made at the Congressional inquiry, headed by 
Senator McLellan, into the workings of trade 
unionism. The disclosures are startling. Their 
effect on public opinion is profound. For they have 
initiated in the minds of Americans a radical re- 
valuation of trade unionism and of its place in 
a free society. 

What does the McLellan evidence reveal? It 
shows, firstly, that several union leaders have 
used their authority in order to make themselves 
rich through systematic embezzlement, corrup- 
tion, bribe-taking and extortion. Television sets 
throughout America have displayed some of them 
giving evidence, lurching from admission to 
equivocation, or taking refuge in silence behind 
the Fifth Amendment for fear of self-incrimina- 
tion. The immediate result is that an image has 
been broken to pieces amid a national gale of 
laughter. 

This image was the most valuable asset of the 
American labour movement. For seventy years 
the movement has guarded it as jealously as the 
Trojans did the Palladium. It was the image of a 
union leader as a dedicated crusader, kept alive 
by the pence of the toilers, defying in their name 
the bludgeons and bullets of capitalist tyrants. 
It was Eugene Debs leading the pickets against 
the bayonets in Pullman’s company town; Bill 
Haywood, of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
rallying the millhands in the Lawrence textile 
strike battle; John McLuckie amid Carnegie’s 
steelworkers as they faced the volleys in the burn- 
ing streets of Homestead. Around this image were 
the heaps of incense deposited by two generations 
of literary acolytes such as Jack London, Ida 
Tarbell, Gustavus Myers and Upton Sinclair. 
Now it is has gone, and a new image replaces it: 
the natty figure of Mr: Dave Beck, barbered and 
valeted, who gets 50,000 dollars a year for lead- 
ing the Teamsters’ Union, and who finds this 
sum insufficient to pay his income tax. The 
McLellan Committee, in fact, has done to trade- 
union prestige very much what the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee of 1933 did to the prestige of 
Wall Street. It has changed the climate of public 
Opinion as completely as the 1933 disclosures 
about the doings on stock exchanges. 

But the McLellan disclosures do not stop at 
the fact of dishonesty among some union leaders. 
If they came to no more than that, they might 
be dismissed as a mere adolescent outbreak on 
the fair face of labour—an eruption to be cleared 
up by disciplinary doses of brimstone and treacle. 
They go much further. For they illuminate not 
only the blemishes but the bony structure be- 
neath. They show that trade unionism has grown 
into predatory big business. 

The men who control the unions are now séen 
to be monopolists. They resemble those robber 





barons of old-time American capitalism long 
since swept away by legislation. But instead of 
cornering wheat or steel, as the barons tried to 
do, the modern monopolists corner supplies of 
labour. They set up their monopoly in producers, 
not products. They make it watertight by means 
of compulsory membership, imposed if necessary 
by strong-arm methods. They dragoon em- 
ployers to deduct union subscriptions from every 
pay packet and hand over the money in bulk (this 
convenient device is called the check-off; it gives 
the monopoly a guarantee income and it makes 
shop stewards, in the British sense, superfluous). 
Union subscriptions now total an estimated 200 
million dollars a year. But they are only a small 
part of the monopolies’ resources from rent, in- 
terest and profits on investments. One union alone 
can boast of assets aggregating 250 million 
dollars. Many of them have created welfare, in- 
surance and pension funds which are financed 





by the employers but controlled by the mon- 
opolies; these funds are estimated to total no 
fewer than 3,000 million dollars, approximately 
£1,000 million. 

Both in the disposal of these funds and in 
many other respects, a labour monopoly enjoys 
all sorts of privileges denied to any other group 
of citizens. It pays virtually no taxes. It is free 
to invest where it pleases (with none of the legal 
restrictions imposed, for example, on insurance 
companies). It is outside the reach of anti-trust 
laws; consequently it can behave, both as a 
union and as an investor, in ways that would ex- 
pose any capitalist corporation acting similarly 
to prosecution and heavy penalties. It can 
brandish its strike weapon in order to force a 
company to buy the products of another company 
in which the union has invested money. It can 
acquire shares in a brewery, and then forbid a 
rival brewery to sell in competition—by threaten- 
ing to withdraw labour from the rival. It can 
buy control of a bank, coerce some of the deposi- 
tors by calling in loans and favour others by ex- 
tended credit. It can manipulate Stock Exchange 
prices, using its investments and its labour-power 
sO as to drive one concern into bankruptcy, lift 
another to affluence, or make capital gains for 
its officials. Lord Acton’s maxim was not enunci- 
ated with labour monopolies in mind, but it is 
abundantly applicable to them. The McLellan 
Committee evidence is one long amplification on 
the theme that absolute power tends to corrupt 
absolutely. 

The monopolists may be personally honest; 
some of them are. But to say that is merely to 
say that some are content with power, -vhile 
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the others want to be millionaires as well. Per. 
sonal merits are irrelevant to the question whether 
any group of men should be entrusted with 
authority, uncontrolled and uncontrollable, - on 
so vast a scale. (No Socialist muckraker a one, 
tion ago refrained from attacking Carnegie be. 
cause he was a teetotaller, or Carnegie’s partner 
Frick because his favourite song was ‘Little Grey 
Home in the West.’) Equally irrelevant js the 
queer plea by Socialist casuists that virtue js 
somehow correlated with economic function; 
that if you live by selling labour-power you are 
morally superior to the persons who buy it, and 
that practices reprehensible in them are permis- 
sible for you. Mr. Beck, to do him justice, makes 
a more honest defence. In his recent apologia 
called I, Dave Beck, he argues, in effect, that 
if he has risen from rags to riches so have his 
followers. During his presidency of the teamsters, 
the union assets have grown from 28 to 39} 
million dollars; members’ wages have been lifted 
to unprecedented heights; pensions, insurance 
sickness and accident benefits have been extracted 
from employers with a lavishness that makes the 
wildest dreams of Mr. Dick Crossman resemble 
an orphan’s nightmare. 

All this, no doubt, is perfectly true. Every 
labour monopolist can, and does, defend himself 
in the same way. It is the argument of the bene- 
volent despot. But it is not compatible with a 
free society—any more than the structure of 
these mammoths. With few exceptions, an Ameri- 
can trade union is a one-party State, ruled by 
an oligarchy that perpetuates itself, where control 
by the members is a mere fiction. The ruling 
oligarchs appoint the subordinate officials, who 
owe their posts and their salaries to patronage, 
The oligarchs control the union’s machinery, its 
newspapers, its channels of communications, its 
constitution and its elections. Even if there is 
Opposition, there is no way in which it can make 
itself effective, and no independent tribunal to 
which it can appeal. The oligarchs are judge, jury 
and executioner. In some unions elections are 
manipulated on the principle that what matters 
is not who does the voting but who does the 
counting. In others the oligarchy gives itself a 
permanent majority by creating bogus branches 
and conferring plural votes on them. Sometimes 
branches are bought and sold like rotten 
boroughs. One witness told the McLellan Com- 
mittee how Mr. X bought a union branch for 
cash from its secretary Mr. Y, in order to stop 
criticism of the union’s vice-president. (Mr. Y, 
it was added, used the money in order to buy 
himself a branch in another union, where he 
could reimburse himself by levying tribute on 
employers.) 

The full impact of the McLellan disclosures on 
American public opinion cannot be measured 
yet. But a recent Gallup Poll shows a clear 
majority throughout the United States in favour 
of a right-to-work law that would make com- 
pulsory membership of a union illegal. Right-to- 
work Bills are now pending in eight States— 
Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
Maryland, Ohio and West Virginia. Increasingly, 
the question is being asked (as it is in this 
country) whether the legal privileges conferred on 
trade unions in the era that preceded welfare 
capitalism are either necessary or defensible now 
that the conditions of that era have vanished. 
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Pre-Wolfenden ...: - 


By CYRIL’ RAY 


THe all-girl system 
will boom, we are told, 
if the Wolfenden recom- 
mendations sweep clean 
the streets: has any 
constructive thought 
been given to the con- 
~ sequent strain on the 
space available for 
small advertisements in 
the newsagents’ win- 
dows of Soho and 
Shepherd Market—‘French Lessons by Miss 
Flogg: 42, 24, 36°? 

Let me commend to some enterprising pub- 
lsher the notion of reviving The Man of 
Pleasure’s Illustrated Pocket-Book, an annual 
yade-mecum, the 1850 issue of which I keep in 
my study—in a locked drawer—to dip into when- 
ever | have had a smug sufficiency of the more 
stern and unbending writers of the period. (Only 
Surtees needs no corrective.) Its title-page pro- 
claims its function: ‘displaying at one glance the 
yaried attractions of this great metropolis; with 
correct details of the saloons, club and night 
houses, ball concert and billiard rooms, casinos, 
comical clubs, theatres, introducing houses... 
rendering it a Complete and Gentlemanly Night 
Guide,’ and the other end of the small, leather- 
bound volume, where there is a gusset for a 
pencil, forms a pocket for ‘cards of address of a 
select few attractive lasses of this our “little vil- 
lage.” ” 

The good Queen had been on the throne for 
thirteen years, and married for most of them to 
Albert, also the Good; but there was still a dog- 
fighting and rat-killing house in Bunhill Row, 
where the visitor ‘will find a night not ill spent, 
at least if he has spirit enough to be interested in 
a display of good old English “pluck” both in 
men and dogs. Admission to the killing matches, 
Is,’ 

At Jessop’s, in the Strand, could be found, 
according to the Guide, ‘all the most nobby ladies 
in town . . . and also some of the right sort of 
swells.” No doubt this was a cut above similar 
establishments on the other side of the water, 
where the Surrey Saloon, for instance, was kept 
by ‘George Nash, a dashing blade,’ and ‘fre- 
quented by the better sort of girls on the Surrey 
side of the metropolis —though ‘Mary Weeland, 
alias the Snowdrop, a frequenter of the Surrey’ 
often slipped away to the wine-and-supper rooms 
Opposite Astley’s—‘a prime piece of luscious love- 
liness and whose astringent qualities have given 
all pleasure that have got her good graces.’ 
Astringent? 

Tiresome of the Snowdrop to be now at this 
address, now at that; but there were ladies of the 
town who were more constant in their profes- 
sional inconstancy. Under the general, poetic 
heading of ‘Paphian Bowers’ are listed some 
Score of names and addresses, provocatively 
‘enriched with engravings,’ ranging from those of 
Miss Fowler, Church Street, Soho (who ‘previous 
to the first faux pas which led to the present state 
of her affairs, exhibited her beautiful person in 
famed Cranbourne Alley, known by the appella- 
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tion of the Fairy Queen. . . . She is a bewitching 
girl; is to: be met. with. at her residence here 
described, and is:to be had by. bidding for’), to 
Miss A. Parks, Beaufort.-Place, New: Road (‘the 
house will be known by the Venetian. blinds 
generally drawn down’): ‘She makes no scruple of 
getting as much as she possibly can from her 
foreign visitors, but will not refuse five pounds 
from a British hand.” 

Is there a touch—the merest touch—of. Vic- 
torian hypocrisy about the tribute to Miss Jane 
Wilmott, of York Place, Knightsbridge: name 
on brass plate (‘She is seldom guilty of those 
vices which we so frequently censure, and which 
defile the sex more than any other: we mean 
drinking and swearing’)? Mme. Lemiercier’s 
Wandsworth Road establishment is ‘to be found 
by a brazen plate on the door, signifying, “A 
Seminary for Young Ladies.” This we dub the 
artful dodge.’ As for Madame Maurin’s stay- and 
corset-making house in Waterloo Road, ‘this 
caper is about the neatest stitch we have tumbled 
to . . . everything is kept very dark here, and 
snug’s the word. No cully is admitted here before 
daylight has mizzled, and then he must hook it 
before “daylight does appear,” and then scarper 
by the back door.’ 

In case the vocabulary should perturb the 
intending client, a glossary, “The Modern Flash 
Dictionary, is appended, including many terms 
that have since risen to relative respectability— 
diddle, rumpus, sidle, yokel—and many more 
which have not. Some of the words have passed 
out of currency—to the language’s loss? 

Angelicas: Young, unmarried ladies. 
Dimber mot: An enchanting girl. 
Fogle : Handkerchief. 

Snuge: Thief under bed. 
Cucumbers: Tailors. 

Scandal broth: Tea. 

Wooden ruff: Pillory. 

Bibliographers tell me that these annual 
volumes, although they were published in fairly 
large editions, substantially bound, and so 
relatively recently, are pretty rare: outraged Vic- 
torian widows, finding them among their deceased 
husbands’ effects, would fling them indignantly on 
the fire. Not that the publisher; the helpful and 
well-meaning Mr. Ward,-would have wished his 
Gentlemanly Night Guide to fall into the hands 
of married men. So I assume from the fact that 
his office in the Strand, when not described as 
‘Ward’s Sporting and Parisian Repository,’ was 
austerely advertised as a ‘Bachelor’s Repository 
of the Arts.’ This we dub the artful dodge. 











Letters to 
Lady Cunard 


GEORGE MOORE 


Edited with an introduction and notes 
by Rupert. Hart-Davis 


‘The reverberating river of their love is 
for the first time discovered. The story of 
their’ mutual constancy is moving and 
imptessive; each of them acquires from 
these letters an authenticity and a perma- 
nence, deeper and more cleat than 
superficial appearances had suggested. It 
is Abélard and Héloise in an Edwardian 
setting . . . The pathos and beauty of 
these ens will endure.’ 

HAROLD NICOLSON 


Illustrated 273 6d 


No Earthly 


Command 


ARTHUR 
CALDER-MARSHALL 


An enquiry into the life of Vice- 
Admiral the Reverend Alexander Riall 
Wadham Woods, D.S.O., and bar, of 
whom it was said that during the battle 
of Jutland, while Signals Officer to the 
Admiral of the Grand Fleet, Sir John 
Jellicoe, he received an ‘interposed mes- 
sage’, telling him to serve God. 
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‘This documentary of a plioncy miracle 
that he believes turned into an authentic 
miracle has the compulsion and excite- 
ment of a connoisseur mystery novel’. 
DAILY MAIL 
21s 


With 
the Guards 


to Mexico! 
PETER FLEMING 


A companion volume to My . Aunt’s 
Rhinoceros. 
16s 


The Sky Above 
the Roof 


PAUL VERLAINE 


Fifty-six poems, some famous and 
others not so well known, translated by 
Brian Hill whose versions of Rimbaud 
were acclaimed as ‘poems in their own 


right.’ 128 6d ‘ 
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24 hours a day—every day for the next 


Coal is power... Coal has a hand in almost everything in 
Britain ... it cooks our food, warms our houses... lights 
our cities and makes them gay... Coal gives us cars and soap 
and TV sets and dyes and new synthetic fibres . . . wherever 
you dig deeply enough into our daily lives—into our very 
existence on this island—you find COAL. 


COAL is indeed our most precious possession 


Round the clock, every day, coal 
does a thousand and one jobs for 
Britain. Most of them it does 
anonymously. In millions of 
homes the life-sustaining in- 
fluence of coal remains unrecog- 
nised. 

To flourish in the world’s 
markets Britain will need more 
power..... and still more power. 
Coal will be asked to provide 
most of it, despite the predicted 
large-scale use of nuclear energy 
within the next hundred years. 

Britain has plenty of coal and a 


vigorous and forward-looking coal 
industry. Its men, its methods, 
its equipment are all—at this very 
moment—quietly making history. 
Mechanisation and modern tech- 
niques have helped to infuse 
mining technology with a new 
excitement and interest. At the 
same time—and not surprisingly 
—the requirement for men with 
specialist training has risen steep- 
ly. The industry faces a formid- 
able programme. It needs more 


men with knowledge and skill and 
Young technologists, en- 


drive. 


gineers, scientists, administrative 
staff—all these. And it needs 
them now. 


Each ton of coal wrested from 
the earth makes the next one 
fractionally more difficult to mine. 
Magnify this situation many 
millions of times and here roughly 
is the size of the problem. Its 
complexity is not so_ easily 
measured. But this much is sure. 
It will take all the initiative and 
imagination and downright com- 
monsense Britain can muster. 
The coal industry is forturfate in 
having the men with these quali- 
ties. But it needs more of them. 


For such men—what are the 
rewards? Good money. Good 
prospects. Never-ending satis- 
faction in the job itself. And the 
knowledge that they have a 
career which ranks with the most 
important this country has to 
offer. 
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HUNDRED YEARS! 





THE AGE OF OPPORTUNITY 
The rising generation of mining 
engineers knows that this is the 
age of opportunity in coal. The 
management prospects in this 
big, vitally important and 
forward-looking industry are 
good indeed. 


Issued by the 
NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
Hobart House, London S.W.1 


Divisional Headquarters in: Edinburgh, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Sheffield, Manches- 
ter, Nottingham, Dudley, Cardiff, Dover 
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Rampton: Heartbreak Among the Roses 


By DR. DONALD Mel. JOHNSON; MP 


ELEVEN of us had 
taken the 8.5 from 
King’s Cross. ‘I 
have been trying 
to get to Ramp- 
ton for twelve 
years, remarked 
one member of 
our Parliamen- 
tary party; and 
here we were, at 
last, at the front 
entrance of the 
Rampton State 
Institution. With 
ciné-camera laid 
on, we chatted affably with the medical superin- 
tendent and other doctors and were introduced 
to the senior members of the staff. 

Under the heading of ‘Helping to Make a 
Citizen. of the Psychopath: Rampton’s success 
belies a bad name,’ the Manchester Guardian's 
special correspondent had already described a 
similar visit in flowery terms. (‘An excellent 
article, commented Dr. Edith Summerskill in the 
House of Commons.) “Today there was opened 
at Rampton Hospital,’ the article said, ‘a new staff 
dining hall. In design it is neo-South Bank; the 
high arched interior is drenched with light from 
clear windows which take up most of the side walls; 
the colour is both cool and gay. Far from being 
an exotic in a grim setting, the new building is a 
natural and logical addition to the pleasant red 
brick villas, each with its own garden, and the 
existing nurses’ wings, all set amongst rose beds 
and smooth lawns.’ And so on, and so on. 

This is the impression of Rampton which re- 
mains with the occasional visitor; it is one that 
remains from our day spent amongst the rose 
beds and the pleasant red brick villas—with bars 
built into the windows so that you scarcely noticed 
them. The reaction to the more old-fashioned 
‘blocks’ where half—the more difficult half-—of 
the patients live was less enthusiastic. 
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But I carry another impression of Rampton. A 
crowded meeting in the Conway Hall with some 
200 people present, many of them parents of 
Rampton’ patients; others ex-patients—two of 
them, embittered, on the platform; both, though 
previously labelled ‘feeble-minded,’ as able plat- 
form contenders as I have seen at many an elec- 
tion meeting. Emotional scenes as methods of 
punishment were described: cheers as one 
speaker declares, ‘Thank God something is hap- 
pening at last!’ I spoke at the meeting: I have 
not known its like in a political lifetime. 

Ihave another impression, too. Headlines in the 
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free. Requests for copies, with remittance, 
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Star—GIRL’S HEARTBREAK LETTER’—a facsimile 
reproduction of a letter from Marie Mayo, since 
released on account of an alleged ‘serious error’ 
by a classifying school, where she had been sent 
by a Juvenile Court decision—Marie’s school 
reports had shown ‘good intelligence, average 
ability.’ I have some two dozen ‘heartbreak letters’ 
on my own files from Rampton and its kindred 
institution, Moss Side—all saying the same thing. 
‘I haven’t had fair play.’ ‘I've never had a chance.’ 
Heartbreak among the roses... . 

What is Rampton? It started its career as an 
extension of Broadmoor in 1910—as a ‘criminal 
lunatic asylum.’ In 1921 it was closed as a Broad- 
moor extension and it reopened for another pur- 
pose—as a State Institution for Mental Defectives 
of Dangerous and Violent Propensities. It is now 
an integral part of the mental deficiency set-up. 
Its male nurses are, however, still members of the 
Prison Officers’ Association and wear uniforms 
with peak caps. 

‘There is little difficulty,’ states the evidence of 
the Ministry of Health and Board of Control to 
the Royal Commission which has recently re- 
ported, ‘in diagnosing mental defect in the two 
lower grades of defectives, ie. idiots and 
imbeciles. But when it comes to the higher grades 
many difficulties arise.’ They do, indeed! Accord- 
ing to the National Council of Civil Liberties, 
in its memorandum to the Royal Commission, the 
term ‘mental deficiency’ is being applied ‘to large 
numbers of young persons who appeared to 
everyone else as normal and whose “mental 
deficiency” could only be discerned by those 
functioning within the mental deficiency service.’ 
A writer in the Lancet has said that some inmates 
have had intelligence quotients of 100; how can 
they be regarded as mentally deficient? 

There is also difficulty in defining a psychopath. 
‘Psychopaths have been described as having 
either predominantly inadequate or predomin- 
antly aggressive personalities,’ says the Royal 
Commission. These seem elastic terms. Anyone 
of whom a psychiatrist disapproves can have an 
‘inadequate personality,’ while, if he resents or 
protests at the treatment of his inadequacies, he 
can also easily be included in the aggressive cate- 
gory. In this the psychiatrist is no different from 
the rest of us; he merely has the more heavily 
charged magic of phraseology at his disposal. 

The inmates of Rampton are psychopaths and 
mental defectives. Some have been convicted in 
juvenile courts of serious crimes—one broke out 
and terrorised the surrounding countryside with 
an axe, another set fire to his grandmother. But 
only a small minority of Ramptonians are in this 
category. Out of 1,092 inmates in March less than 
half had been dealt with by the courts; and of 
these some were in court only for trivial offences, 
and were sent to another mental deficiency institu- 
tion in the first place. Here, they developed 
‘propensities\—for which, like the Erewhonians, 
they must submit to ‘treatment.’ This was what 
happened in the case of Marie Mayo: and of 
others. 


Peter Whitehead was brought up in an 
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orphanage and at the end of his stay was trans- 
ferred to a Home: while there, he became 
involved, in self-defence, in a fight with another 
boy in which a knife was used, though without 
serious injuries; nothing happened at the time, 
but two years later, when the institution of which 
he was an inmate was closed down, he was sent 
to Rampton; he was there eleven years before 
obtaining his release. 

Cathlene Murray, my own constituent in Car- 
lisle, at the age of thirteen ran away from school 
continually to stay with her uncle: with her 
parents’ consent she was sent for ‘special educa- 
tion’ to a mental deficiency home; the special 
education did not materialise but her detention 
was continued: her parents’ consent could not be 
revoked and Cathlene smashed a window in 
protest; she was sent to Rampton and was there for 
twelve years during which time her parents, owing 
to travelling distance, only saw her twice. 

X—— (or so he must be called on account of 
his still being at Rampton) was, like Peter White- 
head, an orphanage boy sent to a mental 
deficiency home; while at this home, he made 
friends with a girl from the female side and 
absconded with her to her own home, where they 
were soon recaptured; he denies fervently that 
any violence occurred; that was twelve years ago 
and he is still at Rampton. 

These are typical Rampton stories told by the 
patients: and there are many more similar ones. 
The ‘propensities’ for which Rampton treats 
would seem to have arisen, as often as not, in 
other mental deficiency homes where patients 








Gastronomer 


Royal ? 


, Is if TIME a Gastronomer 
Royal was appointed? Are we to muddle along with 
nobody to tell us what is approved cating—sorry, 
dietary intake : Can we go on eating bread, for instance, 
if no one tells us we may? 

With simply terrific respect, yes. And anyway, 
confirmed bread-addicts now have scientific backing. 
In our benighted way, it seems we have hit on a good 
thing in bread. It is, say the pundits, tremendously 
nourishing. In other words, it’s good for you. 
According to a recent report*, in the average dict, 
bread and flour provide more energy, tore protein, 
more nicotinic acid, more iron and more Vitamin By 
than any other single food. 

As basic foods go, bread’s the cheapest one going. 
In terms of food value per penny, it’s the best you 
can get. A nutritional bargain, in fact. 

So make sure your family eats plenty of bread 
every day—good and fresh. 

*National Food Survey Committee Report, 1955 (Page 132) 
published by H.M.S.O. 
In 1955, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 26- 5% of 
the energy ; 27-8% of the protein; 25-5% of the nicotinic acid; 
23°4% of the iron; 28-7% of the Vitamin B,. 
Jote: All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: Nicotinic 

Acid—not less than 1-60 milligrams. lron—not less 1 

1-65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0-24 milligrams, 
ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 21 ARLINGTON STREET, 

LONDON, S.W.I 
CJ 
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have been under restraint, as in the outside world. 
Would not restraints on liberty in entirely normal 
young people result in the type of violence which, 
when associated with an inmate in a mental defec- 
tive colony, becomes a ‘propensity’? 

As you go round Rampton, admittedly, it is 
impressed on you a dozen times that these people 
are ‘patients’ and they are there for ‘treatment.’ 
But it was disturbing to me that, in this motley 
community, mental defectives who have com- 
mitted no offence against the community at all 
are mixed together with those who have been 
through the courts, including of course the 
dangerously violent cases. I was assured that this 
makes no difference—that a court case, for 
instance, is merely ‘an incident in a medical his- 
tory of cyclical aggressiveness,’ etc. etc. What, in 
fact, this implies is that the psychiatrists have a 
higher status in regard to depriving people of their 
liberty than any court of law! 

Anyway, here the patients are and they are 
being treated for their ‘inadequacies’ or their 
‘aggressiveness’ —for their ‘propensities,’ in fact. 

It clearly takes a long time to treat anyone for 
‘propensities.. One quarter of the patients have 
been inmates for over ten years, some have been 
there for more than twenty years, one or two for 
more than thirty; only eighty-nine patients were 
discharged last year—nearly all to other in- 
stitutions. Considering the amount of juvenile 
delinquency about, it is a highly selective and ex- 
pensive process; Rampton costs £9 per patient 
per week to run; almost £500,000 per year. This 
works out at about £7,000 to £8,000 per ‘cure’! 

Obviously there is some confusion as between 
restraint and treatment that needs elucidating; 





Extraordinary 
Seaman 
J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


‘A swashbuckling account of one of the 
greatest seamen who ever lived’ News 
Chronical ‘Tense, exciting, always on 
the move’ Sunday Express ‘Excellent’ 
Evening News Illustrated 5s 


Book Society Recommendation 


City of Spades 


COLIN MACINNES 


‘A novel everyone should read’ Observer 
‘An ironic comedy with an exciting 
plot’ Spectator ‘Dazzlingly funny’ Daily 
Telegraph 15s 


Summer in Retreat 
EDMUND WARD 


‘An able, well-constructed study of the 
eternal struggle between the artist and 
the Philistines’ The Times ‘New and 
funny’ Daily Telegraph 15s 


Jamaica 
FERNANDO HENRIQUES 


‘An attractive, affectionate and honest 
portrait of the island’ Daily Mail 
Illustrated 25s 


MacGibbon and Kee 
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but it is difficult to get an angle on what is the 
treatment given at Rampton. There are seven 
medical officers employed there who ‘classify’ and 
deal with disturbed and difficult cases (the patients 
themselves allege that they only see a doctor when 
they get into trouble). The workshops are repre- 
sented as a feature of Rampton, part of the 
curative and rehabilitation process. But observers 
are dubious—they say the machinery is old- 
fashioned and only produces what the place itself 
needs. Peter Whitehead, after ten years at Ramp- 
ton, had to go to a Ministry of Labour Training 
Centre to learn a practical trade following his 
release. 

In the meantime, while this expensive experi- 
ment is going on for a small number of people, 
the main problem of juvenile delinquency remains 
unsolved. Two-thirds of the crimes of violence in 
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the. Metropolitan Police area—which were double 
the number they were in 1938—were committed 
by offenders under the age of thirty. 

If Rampton is to serve a proper Purpose, its 
present population clearly needs sorting out, 
It should be a short-stay place for the redeeming 
of juvenile psychopaths—a medical Borstal, if 
you like. The Royal Commission in its Tecom- 
mendations obviously visualises something of this 
character. It recommends (a) no ‘psychopath’ 
should be detained over the age of twenty-five 
except when there has been a special court order; 
(b) if a psychopath is detained without having 
a court order against him, he can be discharged 
by parent’s order in the same way as a mental 
patient. If these two recommendations became 
law, a considerable proportion of Rampton’s 
patients would be entitled to immediate release, 


My Fair Lady 


By JAMES BREDIN 


HE day I arrived, the New York Times 
i pore Ft a survey trying to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘Who's got the tickets?’ To get them, 
apparently, meant either booking six to eight 
months in advance, or prising them out of 
‘scalpers’ at anything up to twenty dollars above 
the box-office price. My chances of seeing the 
show looked even poorer than I had feared. 

A friend gave me the telephone number of a 
‘scalper.’ He told me to call and say I was a friend 
of Mr. X. Somebody answered whose job it 
obviously was to prevent people from talking with 
the ‘scalper’ direct. We conducted a pleasantly 
non-committal conversation, during which he pre- 
vented me from side-stepping him, and I avoided 
showing that I had no idea who Mr. X was. In 
the end he said he thought it possible he might 
be able to get me a single ticket. It would cost me 
$17.50. 

Friends, high-minded citizens, said they would 
not on principle pay that kind of money for any 
theatre ticket. On principle, I said, I could not 
return to London and face my friends without 
having seen My Fair Lady. 

They suggested I should try for a ‘return.’ I 
went to the theatre a few minutes before the show 
was due to start, and found a mass of people 
there. At the box office there was a queue of 
about twenty waiting for returns. I joined them. 
Presently I heard the voices of three women be- 
hind me, two of them arguing with the third who, 
it seemed, had a ticket she couldn’t use because 
her sister had failed to arrive (odd, as there was 
still ten minutes to go before the show began). 

The ticket cost $4.60; she was asking $10 for it 

‘it cost me more than $10 to get here.’ I gave 
her the $10. 

She was short, brisk, determined-looking and 
about fifty-five. We went past the ticket collector 
together and | put the two stubs in my pocket. 
As soon as we got to our seats (stalls, centre, about 
twelfth row) her bright composure fell away. She 
grasped me by the arm and, in a shaking voice, 
said: ‘You won't leave me, will you? Please take 
me back to my hotel after the show. I have lost 
my friends and I’ve never been in New York be- 
fore. Please promise you won't leave me.’ 

I made sympathetic noises. Which, I asked, 








was her hotel? She had no idea. When I looked 
surprised she began to rummage through her 
handbags—she had two—and eventually pro- 
duced a white envelope with ‘Bank of Nova 
Scotia’ printed on the outside. Since it appeared 
to be personal and private, I gave it back. She 
then produced a sheet of pink paper indicating 
that she was a member of a group and had come 
to New York to doa round of theatres of which 
My Fair Lady was the first. ‘Tickets,’ it said, ‘may 
be collected at your convenience in the Governor 
Room.’ The Governor Room I took to be part of 
her hotel. Which hotel? She still didn’t know. | 
didn’t know. 





At this she began to cry, transferring her grip 
from my arm to my hand and again appealing to 
me to take her back after the show. By this time 
the orchestra was tuning up. Since she, I pre- 
sumed, had wanted, like me,,to see the show for 
months past, I took the line that we were now 
about to see ‘the best musical of the century’ (New 
York Times). Would she please relax, sit back and 
enjoy herself. As she recognised the tune of ‘1 
Could Have Danced All Night’ she did, for the 
first time, relax. It looked as if we might both be 
able to enjoy ourselves. 

Five minutes after the curtain went up she 
asked me for the stub of her ticket, excused her 
self and then fought her way past about ten 
people to her left. That was the last I saw of her. 

Five minutes later, a young man apologetically 
eased his way past about ten people on my right 
and sat down in the vacant seat beside me. When 
the curtain came down for the interval 1 asked 
him if a harassed-looking woman of about fifty: 
five had offered him her ticket stub on her way 
out. 

Only slightly embarrassed, he said, “Yes.” 

‘For $10?’ 

‘That’s right,’ he said. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


THINK the innocence of Auntie Times has been 

taken advantage of by Sir Francis Meynell. 
Last week Sir Francis wrote her an amusing 
fetter holding up to ridicule Sir Albert Richard- 
son's notice commemorating the devastation of 
the attractive Bedfordshire town of Ampthill with 
concrete lamp standards. Sir Francis objected 
to Sir Albert's protest on the typographical 
grounds that it was not legible enough. The im- 
plication was that the concrete lamp standards, 
from which huge lamps of the pig-trough pattern 
depend, provide clarity for motorists and lorry- 
drivers so that they can hurtle through the town 
full tilt without looking at it, while Sir Albert's 
lettering was less ‘practical.’ This may be true, 
for Sir Francis has done great service to letter- 
ing and thousands of us are grateful to him. But it 
was perhaps unfortunate that Sir Francis should 
have entered this controversy, seeing that he has 
been, according to Who’s Who, Director-General 
of the Cement and Concrete Association, and 
therefore an interested party. I am reminded of a 
more flagrant breach of Auntie Times's innocence 
a while ago, when a correspondent wrote a par- 
ticularly virulent attack on those who objected to 
concrete lamp standards, and as it came from 
some manor house in the ’shires I dare say Auntie 
thought the writer was some hunting man with 
an interest in the Arts. What she did not discover 
was that he was a director of a company which 
made concrete lamp posts. 


* * * 


Never was an illustrated record of our sur- 
viving theatres more badly needed than now. 
Many old theatres were preserved until lately by 
the cinema industry which took them over and, 
if they were in an unsavoury neighbourhood and 
rather small, mercifully did not redecorate them 
in the various jazz styles of the entertainment 
world. Now that cinemas are doing badly, these 
old theatres are disappearing fast. They are not 
the sort of buildings that are preserved and listed 
by the Government, for they are Victorian and 
most of them are Late-Victorian, which is still 


an unpopular period. Inside they are sometimes ’ 


very splendid, the only full-blooded Baroque our 
country ever attempted, and their designers were 
comparatively unknown men in the eighteenth- 
century tradition. Who can forget the Bedford 
in Camden Town which Sickert painted? 

* * * 

[have just bought the Ward Lock Guide to Lon- 
don for 1912. This lists fifty theatres and music- 
halls in the suburbs alone, and of these only five 
survive as theatres—the Empress, Brixton, and 
Sadler's Wells (both rebuilt), Collins's, Islington, 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, and the splendid ‘Met.,’ 
Edgware Road. The Chelsea Palace is occasion- 
ally open. But what has happened to the Crouch 
End Opera House at 31 Topsfield Parade? Are 
there still fish-tail gas jets in wire cages in the 
Passages of the Crown at Peckham, the Grand at 
Islington and the Shakespeare at Clapham Junc- 
tion? Many of these old theatres are bombed. 
I believe the Britannia at Hoxton has gone and 
80 has the Standard at Shoreditch, where I heard 


Leo Dryden sing ‘The Miner’s Dream of Home.’ 
The television people have taken over some of 
the variety theatres. The Hackney Empire, where 
I:saw George Robey in his old age and Hetty 
King only a year or two ago, is used by Com- 
mercial Television and has not been much harmed. 
But the BBC has played havoc with the Shep- 
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herd’s Bush Empire and tried to make its interior 
‘festival.’ The effect is grey and plum and grisly. 
If all this damage has been done in London, who 
knows what other losses there may not be among 
provincial theatres? I hope someone with a 
camera and an eye will photograph the theatres 
that remain before it is too late. 


The Spinach-Spies of Portland Place 


By STRIX 


¢ J WANT some meat.’ 

“Yes, sir, said the butcher. I could see that 
he expected me to particularise. His small shop 
was festooned with meat. It would have been 
better to have been more specific in the first 
place. 

I asked for cutlets. From a planning point of 
view the cutlet is an easy unit to deal with. Start 
dabbling in ‘technicalities like tenderloins and 
saddles and briskets and you may find yourself 
bulk-purchasing and finish up with enough food 
for a fortnight. 

‘Family away?’ asked the butcher’s wife in a 
faintly compassionate tone while her husband 
got to work with his chopper. 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

* a * 

Because two Labradors normally travel in my 
car, I always put the meat in the boot. I then 
forget all about it and have spaghetti for 
luncheon because Inge, the Danish cook, assumes 
that I have omitted to order any meat. I thus 
prove to be an economical housekeeper. 

I am, however, overwhelmed by a sense of my 
inadequacy in this role when I listen to Shopping 
List, a five-minute programme which the BBC 
puts out twice a week at 8.15 a.m. It consists 
of what staff officers would call a sitrep on food, 
and is read by the announcer. It seems to have 
superseded a similar programme called Shopping 
Flash. This was read, in rotation, by a small team 
of rather effusive ladies; it was chatty and per- 
sonal (‘there’s more than a hint of autumn round 
the corner when you find apples tumbling into 
season’). I always switched it off. 

The new programme, on the other hand, 
exerts a curious fascination on me. This is partly 
because of announcer-participation. When I hear 
those grave mellifluous, demi-official tones ex- 
horting us ‘when choosing cucumbers, look to see 
they are firm,’ or suggesting that ‘if your fish- 
monger sells double fillets of haddock, these 
will probably be cheaper per pound than the 
single fillets, I become sharply aware of what a 
many-faceted business one man’s life can be. I 
find something piquant in the fact that the voice 
which ten minutes ago was apprising us of por- 
tentous events, telling us of disasters and 
detonations and Mr. Dulles, is now, in exactly 
the same well-modulated accents, revealing that 
‘cauliflowers have had particular recommenda- 
tion in the Glasgow area.’ There is a faint but 
unmistakable note of parody about the whole 
thing which I like very much. 

* * * 

Brief and impersonal though it is, the trans- 
mission opens up—or, rather, affords a glimpse 
of—a new, an unfamiliar, a challenging world. 


It is a world in which I myself would soon get 
lost. ‘Flake,’ said the BBC on August 9, ‘should 
be cheaper than it has been recently.’ I do not 
know what flake is.* Textual evidence suggests 
that it is some sort of fish, but were I to inquire 
the price of a pound of it (or should it be a pound 
of them? Perhaps flake are tiny little creatures, 
like whitebait.) how could I possibly tell whether 
the price quoted was lower than it had been 
recently? I should be a mere gull, at the mercy 
of an unscrupulous fishmonger. 

‘Seventeen and six?’ I would quaver. ‘Isn't 
that rather a /ot for a pound? The BBC said P 

‘Seventeen and six a lot for a pound of flake!’ 
the fishmonger would roar indignantly. ‘Come, 
come, sir! You'll be telling me I don’t know my 
own business next.’ 

And I would pay up, blushing. and muttering 
apologies. A great pale hunk of fish would join 
the spare wheel ‘and the grouse-feathers in the 
oubliette. 








*The BBC may have said ‘hake’; but the word 
appears, passim, as ‘flake’ in the scripts which my 
ubiquitous agents have procured for me. 


“*His absorbing book .. .” 


C. V. WEDGWOOD, Daily Telegraph 


The Greatness of 


OLIVER 
GROMWELL 


MAURICE ASHLEY 


The first of the big Autumn 
books — already the subject 


of headline reviews by 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 
(Hugh Trevor-Roper) 
THE OBSERVER (A. J. P. Taylor) 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 
(C. V. Wedgwood) 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
(Joel Hurstfield) 
TIME AND TIDE (Oliver Warner) 
THE TIMES 
THE SCOTSMAN, THE LISTENER, 
BIRMINGHAM POST, YORKSHIRE 
POST, WESTERN MAIL, etc. 
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Safe Keeping 
for your 
Valuables and 
Private Papers 


Y YHEN VALUABLES or important papers are kept 
¥ in the home there is always the risk of their 
being stolen or destroyed by fire. But it is easy to 
avoid these risks by renting an individual safe in a 
Lloyds Bank Private Safe Deposit. 

Every Lloyds Bank Private Safe Deposit is 
contained in a fire- and thief- 
resisting strongroom. None of 
the safes can be opened without 
the renter’s key. The renter thus 
has complete personal control 
over his private safe. 


LLOYDS BANK 
PRIVATE SAFE DEPOSITS 


Full information about this service can be obtained 
at any branch of the Bank. 





This service 
is NOT 
restricted to 
customers of 


Lloyds Bank 
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A GREAT NEW MONTHLY 9! 
ON SALE OCTOBER ist ™ 


For people with a lively critical appetite for brilliant, provocative 
news and views on Books, Films, TV, Art, Theatre, 
Jazz, good Food and Wine, Travel, Classical 
Music. 


CONTRIBUTORS 





Kingsley Amis + Alex Atkinson » H. E. Bates * Colm Brogan 
Neville Cardus + Ronald Duncan + Daniel George * Edward Hyams 
Eugene lonesco + Gerald Lascelles » Naomi Lewis 
Alexender Mackendrick » Wolf Mankowitz » Robert Muller 
Join Osborne + Terence Rattigan + Julian Symons 
Basil Taylor * Colin Wilson 


Search for New Writers — £250 in Prizes 
Prize Crossword ¢ Amusing Literary Contest 


PLACE A REGULAR ORDER / 


A BEAVERBROOK NEWSPAPERS PUBLICATION 

















AUSTRALIA? 


This plan saves you £120 or more 


It seems foolish to spend money unnecessarily. A journey to 
‘Down Under’ is a major operation to be planned wisely, 
economically and well beforehand. So choose your 

time, travel Boomerang and you can save up to £120 on 

the normal first-class fare. 


The P & O Boomerang Ticket means that by travelling 
out during the quieter times February to May and 
returning during September to December of the same year 
or next, specially reduced fares operate to your 

advantage. And the voyage is more enjoyable, too. 


That £120 will come in useful at the other end to extend 
your stay within the date limits set, or to indulge in more 
sight-seeing, visits to relatives, friends and so on. 


The P & O Boomerang Ticket is a true case of time being 
money. So sail Boomerang. 


, . . 
v Here’s a suggestion. Travel during the months of 
Ze FOR SINGLE February to May and you get more for your | 
JOURNEY money. How ? The first-class accommodation is 
up-graded during the quiet season. You occupy a 
PASSENGERS more expensive cabin at reduced rate. 


& Still the finest way to travel 


Your Travel Agent can help you with details or write direct to 
14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.I WHITEHALL 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 AVENUE 8000 
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| immensely admire the assurance with which 
the BBC picks its way, unerring and authorita- 
tive, about this strange, still-life, cornucopian 
world, judiciously quizzing the saithe and the 
persimmons, the bilberries and the chicken hali- 
but (is this an old trade name for flying fish?). 
How do they do it? What are their sources of 
information ? 

You have only to listen to the stuff they trans- 
mit to realise that its collation and assessment 
must be the work of an intelligence service, and 
a highly organised one at that. However casually 
the announcer may make them, statements like 
‘Dover soles are recommended, and there is some 
good quality line-caught halibut’ reflect an ad- 
vanced standard of training among the BBC’s 
food-spies. As, turning up their coat collars, they 
pause to light an unobtrusive cigarette in front 
of the fishmonger’s slab, can they tell by the ex- 
pression on the halibut’s lifeless face that it was 
caught on a line and not in a net? I suppose 
they must be able to. 


‘In several areas small Queen pineapples are 


inexpensive.’ What a lot of travelling they must 
do to obtain even so trivial an item of intelli- 


gence! And, if it comes to that, what a lot of’ 


eating, or at least nibbling! “The straight, per- 
fectly formed beans are more expensive, but the 
flavouring of all is good.’ My italics, but they 
miss nothing. ‘There are some globe artichokes 
in the Bristol area. . . . Some cherries are split. 


Consuming Interest 


..». Prawns are in first-class condition. ... 
Shoppers are advised to look for filleted codling.’ 
aa . - 

‘ It is bootless and might be indiscreet to specu- 
late too closely about the methods by which the 
BBC has built up this nation-wide spy-ring; but 
no one can listen to its terse, oracular reports 
without feeling admiration for the anonymous 
men and women who have spent the previous day 
scurrying from counter to counter, prodding 
flounders, pinching pears, counting radishes and 

noting the price of gammon. 

Are there ever any repercussions? I have 
noticed, for instance, that cheese is never men- 
tioned. No doubt there is some good reason for 
this, but has no irate deputation from the 
National Association of Cheesemakers ever de- 
manded to know what it is? And is the BBC 
being fair to fishmongers when it gives the 
public advice on how to get a bargain in 
haddock? 

Finally, how on earth did shoppers manage 
in the days before wireless, when they could not 
listen for five minutes twice a week to an urbane 
voice telling them that ‘Pickled brisket is a little 
dearer than the forequarter flank’? This, small, 
beneficent BBC programme supplies—to borrow 
a diagnosis applied over several decades by the 
great Beachcomber to the pullulating amenities 
of our society—proof (if proof were needed) that 
we are not living in the Middle Ages. 


The Organisation Man 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


couPLE of weeks ago it was The Hidden 

Persuaders: this week it is The Organisation 
Man that has me worried. There would be much 
less to fear from concealed advertising—of which 
more in a moment—if the consumer was not in 
the process of making himself, inexorably, into 
a Grade A sucker; and if you want to see how 
he is doing it, just take a look at William H. 
Whyte’s book, now published over here by 
Jonathan Cape (25s.). 

The organisation men Mr. Whyte is consider- 
ing are the members of the American middle 
classes ‘who have left home, spiritually as well 
as physically, to take the vows of organisation 
life.” They are—much as they would resent the 
word—collectivised. They think collectively. 
They talk collectively. And—which is what con- 
cerns us here—they buy collectively. The more 
they buy collectively, the greater is the oppor- 
tunity they give to the manufacturer to channel 
their spending habits in the direction not of the 
greatest consumer benefit, but of the greatest 
producer profit. 

Consider the aims, as set out by ‘motivation 
researcher’ Dr. Ernest Dichter, whom I have 
mentioned before: 


We are now confronted with the problem of 
permitting the average American to feel moral 
even when. he is flirting, even when he is spend- 
ing, even when he is not saving, even when he 


is taking two vacations a year and buying a _ 


second or third car. One of the basic problems 
of this prosperity, then, is to give people the 


sanction and justification to enjoy it and to 
demonstrate that the hedonistic approach to his 
life is a moral, not an immoral one. 

As Mr. Whyte points out, this means that 
while the average American is constantly being 
told, and telling himself, that he personifies the 
cardinal virtue of thrift, he is in fact being con- 
ditioned to accept a state of affairs when thrift 
is the cardinal sin. In America, it is probably 
true to say that if the community suddenly began 
to be thrifty, in the accepted sense of the word, 
the economy would collapse. 

Now, the tendency of advertising is to intro- 
duce conformity. Other things being equal, we 
can expect to find goods here becoming more 
standardised. Cars are an obvious example; as 
the advantages of economy in production costs 
to the seller gradually outweigh the advantages 
of choice to the buyer, fewer and fewer models 
appear annually. And when this process begins 
to reach down to everyday consumer goods, then 
it may become a danger. 

* * + 

The difficulty is to distinguish between the bad 
and the beneficial. Consider, say, the case of 
pre-packed frozen vegetables. In my experience, 
they are in every respect better than the miscalled 
‘fresh’ vegetables you can get at a grocer’s. How 
they compare nutritionally I do not know, but a 
great deal of nonsense is talked about nutrition: 
all of us normally get far more of the essential 
vitamins than we need. What counts is palatability 
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and convenience; and here the frozen foods win 
hands down. 

That is why I am unimpressed by the argu- 
ments with which some correspondents have up- 
braided me for extolling the merits of super- 
markets. From New York, for example, Mr. 
Francis Schwarzenberger writes to me: 

Your generally favourable view of self-service 
“grocery shopping and pre-packaged foods shows 
a lack of knowledge of the drawbacks to such 
methods, as shown all too well here in this 
country, which included continuing rises in the 
processing costs of foods far beyond their actual 
costs, more processing than is required for 
‘economy, tastefulness or health, and the loss 
of personal service and attention. 

“Personal service and attention’ is laughable 
here; those of us who have to cram our shopping 
into times when everybody else is trying to shop 
too know it is far pleasanter to wander round a 
supermarket making personal selections and in- 
quiring only when in doubt. And the prices are 
on balance lower than in ordinary grocers’ shops. 
So they should be, with labour costs cut. 

Nor can I agree with the 
same correspondent’s objec- 
tion to ‘the dull sameness of 
pre-packed, pre-cooked, pre- 
tinted, pre-mixed, pre-aged 
and pre-preserved foods.’ 
‘Sameness’ is never dull if by 
the term is meant con- 
sistency of quality; we drink 
pre-packed tea, after all, and 
eat pre-packed marmalade, 
without worrying that the 
packet and the jar always 
look the same. 

But what is worrying, is 
the end result. My own 
experience, limited though it 
is, has been ample to confirm 
the common criticism of 
American food as depressingly tasteless. I can only 
assume that when one gets things too easily— 
when one does not have to shove around in queues 
(or get drenched hanging around Soho stalls)—the 
appetite is dulled; and with it the capacity to 
notice whether food tastes or not. Or is there 
some other explanation? 





* * * 


Barbara Worsley-Gough’s second weekend 
recipe is: 
Gnoccui Ross! 

This is a heartening hot supper dish for a rainy 
summer Saturday, cooked in advance and need- 
ing only to be heated in an oven. I make my 
gnocchi with a pint of milk, simmered with four 
ounces of butter and some celery salt, black 
pepper and a pinch of nutmeg, and when it boils 
and the butter is melted I stir in four ounces of 
semolina very carefully, stirring until there are 
no lumps and the stuff comes away from the pan. 
I put it in big spoonfuls in a buttered ovenproof 
dish, and fill up the chinks with a dozen rashers 
of thin streaky bacon that I have rolled up and 
grilled. I use the bacon fat to cook two minced 
onions and four chopped tomatoes (skinned) in 
an uncovered pan until they are a thick purée, 
and pour this over the gnocchi, and sprinkle two 
ounces of grated cheese over it when it is cold. 
The dish is reheated, uncovered, in a fairly hot 
oven until the cheese bubbles. 
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** Yes, delivery Friday week — ** No thanks Bill — we're 
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I'll handle it myself "’ tackling this one ourselves "* can | help you?” 


‘* Certainly — we'll get 
you a test done at Aylesford "’ 





‘* 3.30 then — we'll both 
get together with Williams " 





19 company line-up to get things done 


The Reed Paper Group includes 19 separate yet major 
companies . . . situated in different parts of the country 
and concerned with every aspect of making paper and 
paper products. Each company, while having access to 
Group resources, retains its individuality and independ- 
ence, and understands the character and aims of the Group 
so well that it can think and act for itself. Yet the Group 
remains an efficient whole which gets things done... to 
your best advantage. 

What makes this possible? It is that lines of com- 
munication throughout the Group are flexible —and 
day-to-day problems are solved not by rigid procedure 
through formal channels, but by personal contacts and 


informal meetings between the people concerned. This 
holds good “ vertically and horizontally ” at all levels — 
both within individual companies and, whenever necessary, 
between one company and another. The men-on-the-spot 
have the responsibility — and the initiative to see any job 
through to your best advantage. Yet should need arise, 
they have only to pick up their telephones to draw upon the 
central resources and specialised knowledge of the Group. 

Informal efficiency is the keynote. It is why your every 
meeting with a Reed manager, salesman or technician can 
be so refreshingly satisfying and profitable. It is why your 
every dealing with a Reed company can give you the best 
and right materials for your needs. 


“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 


backed by the resources of the Group”’ 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON 


PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. * E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. 
REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. * POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. 
CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. * PAPER CONVERTERS LID, * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * REED FLONG LTD. * THE KEY 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of * Kleenex”, ‘Kotex’ and “Delsey” products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP. ap orice: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w.1 


PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. * EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SUN 


* Mr. Johnson's in New Zealand — 
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99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 | 


Euston 3221 


Letters to the Editor 


Cyprus R. B. Thompson 
The German Ambassador Geoffrey Barraclough 
The Liberals and Suez Mark Bonham Carter 
identifying the Prisoner G.W.R. Thomson 
G. L. Stampa R. G. G. Price 
‘Murder’ Hans Keller 


Priestley and Pinfold Richard Adams, James Brennan 
Passports L. J. Blom-Cooper 
The Last Trump Major R. Lane# 
Cri de Creveceur Neve, Beck and Co. 
Anne-Marie Créveceur 





Manalive Christopher Dawson 
‘Axed’ N.S. Holmes” 
Beckett Country Gerard Keenan 
CYPRUS 


Sir—The Foreign Secretary has gone off to the UN 
General Assembly armed with a complete answer to 
any appeal to that body to help the cause of Cypriot 
self-determination—the Radcliffe Plan, discussions 
between Greece, Turkey, GB and Cypriot leaders. It 
would seem to be quite fool-proof, but it does not 
fool anyone; for there can never be agreement between 
Greece and Turkey nor between Greek-Cypriot and 
Turkish-Cypriot leaders—and GB stays put to keep 
the “peace. The Radcliffe Plan has already been 
rejected by one party. 

The question arises whether the UN is really the 
place to take this vexed matter, in spite of the fact 
that Resolution 545 of February, 1952, declares, ‘All 
Nations shall have the right of self-determination.” 
The UN should only come in if Britain withdrew and 
Greece and Turkey decided to fight it out. 

I am writing to you to advocate, with your help, 
an approach to the problem that has to the best of 
my knowledge not yet been taken up. I am not a 
victim of the Socialist obsession with the UN, and 
its ‘bug’-ridden Charter. I prefer to base the problem 
on something more concrete and practical and one 
that has the advantage of taking the ‘sting out of the 
word “scuttle.” ’ 

Cyprus was duly and according to international 
usage legally annexed. The inhabitants who did not 
leave after the appropriate period became British 
subjects. If we are to believe their leaders the majority 
of them do not wish to remain British subjects. This 
raises the question—is not the very conception of a 
‘compulsory’ British subject a contradiction in terms 
and on that is at variance with the whole trend of 
British political traditions? 

How, then, can any British Government, least of 
all a Conservative Government, delay in granting 
those British subjects their rights as British subjects 
—namely political freedom? As things stand we have 
people like Colonel Nasser who is supporting the 
Cypriot case claiming for British subjects what the 
British Government is denying them. What a tragi- 
comic situation! 

My approach, I realise, means declaring both 
Greece and Turkey ‘off-side’ in this matter, because 
it ls One that concerns only British subjects through- 
out the Commonwealth, and I believe the political 
foundations of the British Commonwealth with re- 
gard to political liberty are built on firmer founda- 
tions than is the UN, which contains aS members such 
countries as the USSR! 

Hoping you will be willing to find space for 
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ventilating this point of view, which so far as I know 
is quite original and is not contradicted by anything 
expressed in so heart-rending a book as Bitter 
Lemons.—Y ours faithfully, R. B. THOMPSON 
19 Kolonaki Square, Athens 


THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR 

Sir,—As I was abroad attending a conference on the 
Atlantic Community, I was unable to reply immedi- 
ately to the comments in the Spectator of September 
6 and September 13 on my. review of Alexander 
Dallin’s German Rule in Russia, 1941-1945. Mr. 
FitzGibbon’s letter surprised me. It never entered my 
head that any of your readers would identify the 
present German Ambassador in London with ‘the 
murky underworld of the Third Reich.” | am now 
aware that my words were open to misinterpretation, 
although the ‘implication’ which Mr. FitzGibbon has 
read into them is his own and not mine. Nevertheless, 
if that is the impression I have inadvertently given, 
it is proper that I should apologise. As for the letters 
from Messrs. Jésman and Arden, the position is 
different. | did not (as Mr. Arden states) deny that 
Ukranian nationalism is a significant force. I simply 
stated that for the Germans it ‘proved a deception.’ 
That seems to me to be a fact so plain that I do not 
see how there can be any argument about it—Yours 
faithfully, GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
London, NW3 


THE LIBERALS AND SUEZ 

Sir,—In last week’s Spectator Pharos suggests that 
‘a gulf’ exists between Mr. Jo Grimond and myself 
on ‘the Suez fiasco.’ In the Carmarthen by-election, 
writes Pharos, ‘the Liberal candidate was an enthusi- 
astic supporter of Suez, and suddenly, as if by magic, 
all Liberal criticism, moral and political, of the Suez 
fiasco dried up. Mr. Grimond went to Carmarthen 
and spoke, I believe, about co-partnership . . .” 

Mr. Grimond also spoke about Suez and con- 
demned it. as he had on numerous occasions in the 
House of Commons.—Yours faithfully, 

MARK BONHAM CARTER 
42 Victoria Road, W8 


IDENTIFYING THE PRISONER 


Sirn—Mr. Mursell’s questions 
seriatim: 

1. The law certainly forbids identification parades 
as these constitute a breach of the principle that 
the prisoner shall not be required to incriminate him- 
self, as he must do if he is put up for identification. 
Such parades are not provided for by any statute. 

2. These parades are superfluous as they are not 
evidence in the case and so cannot be mentioned in 
court. After the prisoner has been arrested the evi- 
dence of arrest must be complete. Neither the 
prosecution nor the defence are in a different 
position after the parade is over. 

3. For the police to invent new law for their own 
purposes is obviously a ‘mistake in law.’ The en- 
suing action against the police would be in tort— 
that is, for assault, trespass and probably other torts 
arising out of the error. 

4. If an arrested person is put on an identifica- 
tion parade and thus assaulted, etc., in defiance of 
his legal rights he is obviously being tampered with. 

5. The police are expected to know the law and 
act within it and their obligations in this respect 
must transcend those of the public at large. 

These answers would seem to cover all that Mr. 
Mursell has asked.—Y ours faithfully, 

G. W. R. THOMSON 
13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent 


are answered 


G. L. STAMPA 

Sir.—As my use of the word ‘roué’.to describe the 
late G. L. Stampa has caused his descendants distress, 
1 gladly apologise. When I wrote the description of 
him, which continued ‘Bohemian, raconteur, link 
with the days of Phil May and tremendous evenings 
in hansom cabs,’ I though how much the dear old 
man, who loved being chipped about being ‘one of 
the lads,” would have enjoyed thinking that that 
was how he was remembered—but his son assures 
me I was wrong. I certainly never imagined that 
anyone, and more particularly anyone who knew 
him, would interpret these words as ‘a reckless 
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blemish on an honourable name.’ However, as this 

is apparently the case, I willingly offer the “abject 

apology’ demanded by Mr. Reginald Pound.—Yours 

faithfully, R. G. G. PRICE 

Brook Bank, Lucastes Avenue, Haywards Heath, 
Sussex 


‘MURDER’ 

Sir,— Child Murders and the Press’ is your head- 
ing over a letter in last week’s issue. How do you 
know they were murders? According to the amend- 
ments of law of England and Wales as to fact of 
murder that constitute Part I of the recent Homicide 
Act, there.are three possibilities of an apparent 
murder being. a manslaughter (see Clauses 2-4), and 
one_of these, i.e. the killer's suffering from diminished 
reapiaaibiliey (see Clause 2, subsections (1) and (3)), 
may: become the issue in the case of one or both 
of the ghastly killings to which your correspondent 
refers. It follows that ahy a priori use of the term 
‘murder’ may prejudice the cases in question; in fact, 
ceteris paribus, the more dreadful the killing, the 
greater the risk of prejudice. 

We have to face the fact that the Homicide Act 
has changed the connotation and denotation of the 
term ‘murder’; public print must follow suit. In The 
Times recently, under the picture of the funeral of 
a named victim of a killing, we read of this victim 
having been ‘murdered.’ When the picture and cap- 
tioff!were published, a suspect was held by the police 
and was alleged to have confessed to the killing. 
I invite the opinion of legal experts, including per- 
haps the brilliant legal correspondents of The Times, 
as to whether, in view of the Homicide Act, public 
usé of the term ‘murder’ in such circumstances might 
in fact be construed to amount to contempt of court. 
—Yours faithfully, HANS KELLER 
50 Willow Road, NW3 


PRIESTLEY AND PINFOLD 

Sir,—Mr. Priestley’s article in the New Statesman 
began justifiably, by approaching Pinfold’s ordeal 
from a Jungian‘standpoint. This is at present a wide- 
spread method .of literary criticism, at its best 
illuminating and at its worst relatively harmless. 
Where Mr. Priestley went off the rails, as any clerical 
Jungian will tell -him, was in jumping to his own 
diagnosis and forcing it on Pinfold. As Felix Milne 
said in Mine Own Executioner, ‘How the hell can 
you lead when you don’t know where you're going?’ 
Being premature, the diagnosis was not only likely to 
be superficial, but it was only too probable that it 
would, by its lack of sympathy, set up an aggressive 
resistance in Pinfold, who had already started the 
job of arriving at his own solution. 

By contrast, Pinfold’s technique had shown itself 
as orthodox. He had set about bringing to life the 
people he found within him. He had it out with them. 
There is evidence that he was aware that the 
adventure was not concluded. Let us hope that we 
may be privileged in due course to hear some more 
about it, no doubt (since we have some reason to 
believe Pinfold to be skilful, original and imagina- 
tive) through a fresh persona and with the arche- 
types in fresh guise. If Mr. Priestley, in his 
enthusiasm for Jung, gets as far as an analysis, he 
will probably discover that the archetypes are more 
than competent to do their own job without the need 
for over-rational didacticism.—Yours faithfully, 


26 St. Paul's Place, Islington. NI RICHARD ADAMS 


Sir,—Perhaps one should not take Mr. Evelyn Waugh 
too seriously; one does not need to be a psychiatrist 
to be convinced that he is aware of his own limi- 
tations, which is as it should be. But he goes rather 
too far in implying (without subtlety) that J. B 
Priestley was one of those who ‘foresaw the social 
revolution and knew who would emerge top dog’ and 
‘went to great lengths to identify themselves with the 
workers.” 

Mr. Priestley’s many admiring readers can testify 
that in all his work (from long before Mr. Waugh’s 
‘some twenty years back’) there has been a genuine 
concern for the underdog—and not in the cheap 
political sense, either. His sympathies, no doubt 
incomprehensible to a country gentleman, have been 
appreciated by millions all over the world 

Finally, Mr. Waugh’s attempted analysis of 
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Blackout in Gretley is more like one of the late 
Senator McCarthy’s flat-footed witch-hunts than the 
work of an Englishman of letters—Yours faithfully, 

JAMES BRENNAN 


2a Carlyle Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham 


PASSPORTS 

Sir,—One would not wish that Strix in his fascinating 
article ‘Slim Volume’ should make a false point in 
stressing the enormous changes and their implications 
in the passport of today and that of thirty years ago. 
But his noting of the fact that there now appears 
the words: ‘the property of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and may be withdrawn at any time’ has less 
significance that he would have us believe, 

The passport has never been the property of the 
individual; it is true that this fact was made more 
acutely felt when Mr. Justice Charles pronounced 
upon its ownership in 1929. 

What is significant is the use to which a passport 
is now put. It is used as much to check people going 
out of the country as it is to facilitate their travels 
abroad—its original and only function.—Y ours faith- 
fully, L. J. BLOM-COOPER 


2 Hare Court, Temple, EC4 


THE LAST TRUMP 
Sir,—We have, solemnly, declared that we will never 
be the first to use the atomic weapon. Surely it is a 
great and unwarranted assumption on Mr. Wettern’s 
part that after the first attack there will be anyone 
who will take the slightest interest in ‘balanced fleets’ 
—oil possessions—or any other commodities once 
used by the Human Race.—Yours faithfully, 
The Old Stables, Hillands, Dedham 


CRI DE CREVECEUR 

Sir,—The ‘Réponse de Crévecceur’ seems to deal very 
adequately with Mr. Cyril Ray’s original ‘cri,’ except 
that it leaves him unenlightened as to ‘what goes into 
margarine.” 

There is no mystery about margarine. Essentially 
it is a blend of natural vegetable oils and milk, 
fortified with the ‘sunshine’ vitamins A and D. The 
oils are mainly groundnut, coconut, palm fruit and 


R. LANE 
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palm kernel, soya, cottonseed, sunflower. Whale oil 
is also used. 

The content of ‘vitamin A is equivalent to, and 
that of D, about twice what is to be found in good 
summer butter. An ounce of butter contains 23.4 
grams of fat and 211 calories; margarine has 24.2 
grams of fat and 218 calories to the ounce. Both 
margarine and butter may by law contain up to 16 
per cent. of water.—Yours faithfully, 

NEVE, BECK AND CO. 
Margarine Manufacturers Association, 
21 Lime Street, EC3 


* 


Sir,—For fear of its misuse Mr. Ray would dis- 
courage the introduction of margarine in the average 
British kitchen. I am happy to say that from my 
experience of the good British cooks’ power ‘of dis- 
crimination I do Not share his misgivings. 

Home cooks are often disinclined to try 
French recipes because for many these are generally 
synonymous with expensive ingredients such as 
butter, cream, etc. As the difference in price between 
butter and margarine has only narrowed during the 
last few months, to be able to introduce a useful 
sauce like the sauce poivrade, which does not rely on 
these ingredients for its perfection, is quite a helpful 
step. May I suggest, however, that sauce poivrade 
(based on butter or margarine) has never been 
recommended for dyspeptic people. 

Fortunately, with Mr. Ray as guardian of the ‘Art 
of French Cooking’ the affairs of that unhappy 
country should soon take a turn for the better.— 
Yours faithfully, ANNE-MARIE CREVECCEUR 
Meifod, Montgomeryshire 


MANALIVE 

Sir,—My attention has just been drawn to the article 
in your current issue by Mr. Christopher Hill on 
‘The Church, Marx and History,’ in which he states 
that ‘the late Mr. Dawson was not a great historian.’ 
I do not wish to assert that I am ‘great,’ but I do 
most emphatically deny that I am ‘late,’ and I feel 
doubtful whether a writer who is unable to discover 
the truth in a contemporary matter of fact which is 
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easily ascertainable is competent to survey the vast 
field which he has embraced in his article. 

It seems to me that there is no more sense in aski 
like Mr. Hill, ‘What is the use of history?’ than in 
asking what is the use of memory. An individual who 
has lost his memory is a lost individual, and a societ 
that has no history and no historical consciousness 
is a barbarous society. It is as simplé as that.—Yours 
faithfully, CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
Hermitage, Raleigh Road, Budleigh Salterton 


{Christopher Hill is away; but perhaps we may 


offer apologies to Mr. Dawson on his behalf—and on 
our own.—Editor, Spectator.} 


‘AXED’ 


Sir,—I should like to assure Mr. St. John that | 
have indeed heard of the ‘Over Forty-Fives’ 
Association. Would he be so good as to tell us, for 
the sake of interest, how many ex-officers his 
association has been successful in placing, and with 
what sort of salaries? 

While I have no doubt he is right in saying that 
individuals should submit themselves to commercial 
discipline, I should be very interested to know what 
are the prospects for those who do so. 

For myself, I was well under forty-five when | 
retired; so will very many of those retiring now be; 
and so (unless my arithmetic has let me down again) 
was the Member of the Council of the ‘Over Forty- 
Fives’ Association to whom Mr. St. John refers — 
Yours faithfully, N. S. HOLMES 
27 Derby Road, Caversham, Reading 


BECKETT COUNTRY 


Sir,—Mr. Beckett was generously served by his re- 
viewer. However, Julia Strachey is wrong when she 
calls Jacques Moran a sadistic clergyman. He is of 
the Catholic laity; he explicitly states on p. 130 
that he is one of the lay faithful. 

She should beware, too, of treating All That Fall 
as an entirely new work. There is strong evidence 
that it is a reassemblage of material discarded from 
Watt, which was completed in 1945.—Yours faith- 
fully, GERARD KEENAN 
41 Buckland Crescent, NW3 
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East Africa’s prospects as a country of development are far 
greater than may be supposed. Rich potentialities exist 
amongst both the African and non-African population. 
The National Bank of India, which serves Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Kenya and Zanzibar, will gladly give details of 
commercial conditions in this area which predominantly 
‘Buys British’ already. Also by virtue of a close 
association with Grindlays Bank Limited with whom 
amalgamation will shortly take place, similar facilities are 
available also in Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 
Enquiries are welcomed at the Head Office or at 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LTD. 


Head Office : 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


PAKISTAN * 
PROTECTORATE. Bankers to the Government in: ADEN + 


Branches in: INDIA + 


CEYLON - 


BURMA + KENYA + TANGANYIKA + ZANZIBAR - 


KENYA COLONY + UGANDA 


UGANDA + 
* ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 


West End (London) Office : 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1. 


ADEN AND SOMALILAND 
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ontemporary Arts 


Without the Prince 


Hamlet. By William Shakespeare. 

(Old Vic.) — Nekrassoy. By 
‘4, Jean-Paul Sartre. (Royal Court.) 
4) I SUPPOSE that what gives Hazlet 
its peculiar difficulty and fascina- 


PN : : 
“ tion as compared even with other 
tragedies by Shakespeare is the 
fact that its text is fairly certainly 


corrupt and the playwright’s original concept 
ambivalent or flawed. The ambiguities of 
Hamlet are those of Shakespeare himself, and 
it is the signal mark of his genius that they 
have become those of Everyman. The play 
swarms with questions, and the exact emphasis 
of any production will depend on the combina- 
tion of answers chosen by the producer. More- 
over, no two productions will ever be com- 
pletely the same, since the number of such com- 
binations is, even mathematically, almost limit- 
less. 

The present production at the Old Vic solves 
some riddles by an intelligent handling of the 
text, but poses a good many others by its concep- 
tion of the Prince of Denmark himself. Michael 
Benthall’s direction and John Neville’s Hamlet 
have gone hand in hand in their emphasis on two 
facets of the part. Mr. Neville plays Hamlet as 
both boyish and insecure—a nice young man in 
his early twenties astonished and shocked to find 
that one of the older members of the tennis club 
has been caught cheating at whist. This is not 
the Renaissance Prince, ruthless and inspired, 
capable of acting with’extreme ferocity in an 
emergency. Mr. Neville, despite the considerable 
subtlety of, for instance, his handling of the 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern scenes, imparts to 
the whole play an elegiac note, which may not be 
wrong precisely—I doubt if that word can be used 
of so mysterious a work—but which inevitably 
lessens the tragic tension. I should say that Mr. 
Neville is not savage enough, and that Mr. Ben- 
thall is at his usual business of lessening the 
impact of Shakespeare. 

The other point emphasised in the production 
—and here I am more in accord with it—is that 
of superstition. The purely spooky side of the play 
came out as well as I have ever seen it do, and 
was possibly helped by the costumes, which 
resembled those of an East European court of 
the last half of the nineteenth century. The con- 
trast between the semi-modern dress and the 
raging lack of rationalism in the characters was 
a little reminiscent of some dramatisation of 
Dostoievsk y—an interesting comparison and one 
which Mr. Benthall deserves credit for suggesting. 

As for the other characters, Jack Gwillim did 
very well as Claudius, and Coral Browne well 
enough as his queen, though I have always 
thought of her as more of an innocent slut than 
anything else. Judi Dench’s interpretation of 
Ophelia varied wildly from being very good in 
the ‘mad’ scenes to abominable awkwardness in 
the others. Since Miss Dench can obviously do 
some things, I suspect the fault is the producer’s, 
if she cannot learn to do the rest. In general, the 
Old Vic company suffers from being a bit too 
young. I am not sure that Mr. Neville himself 
even is sufficiently mature to attempt Hamlet. 
Quite apart from his conception of the part, his 
Voice hardly seemed full enough for it the other 
evening. 

Sartre's Nekrassov, coming to London from 








Edinburgh, has, so I am told, improved on the 
way. However, I myself was afflicted by the 
intense feeling of unreality which I usually get 
when I see French plays on this sort of theme 
translated into English. Also the joke—about 
professional anti-Communists—I found less 
funny than I would have before travelling in 
Eastern Europe and much less funny than before 
Budapest. But I was forgetting . . . this is art, 
and, short of showing oneself a Puritan, the only 
thing to do is to grin and like it. The whole thing 
is a monument to the silly/clever dialectic which 
dominates the French Left. If you can enjoy the 
cleverness without perceiving the silliness, so 
much the better. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


It was perhaps inevitable that so un- 
compromisingly American an enter- 

i\ prise as the Jose Limon Dance 
'|_\3° Company (who have been appearing 
aT at Sadler’s Wells) should have so many 
es works whose scenarios bristled with 
Whitanesque utterances, or which explained noth- 
ing that was not instantly obvious in the dancing. 
This didactic strain is part of the heritage from 
Isadora Duncan—an. offshoot of that New 
England puritan streak which presupposes that 
all forms of communication rest on a teacher- 
pupil relationship. 

The company had a cool welcome from both 
public and critics: not for nothing are we aware 
of our country’s contribution to the twentieth- 
century ballet renaissance which has imbued us 
with an unshakable scepticism towards any sort of 
dancing based on fresh thinking about problems 
of movement and expression. 

The company’s style derives—as do all Ameri- 
can ‘Modern’ dance styles—from the eclectic 
methods of the Denishawn School in California; 
more effectively than any other group, this one 
uses a technique in which basic ballet steps and 
torso movements are blended with contemporary 
stylisations of Indian, Javanese and Japanese body 
and arm movements for dancing. They have a 
wonderful lightness—although, in common with 
other Moderns, they make positive use of weight 
and mass and do not spurn the floor; for the 
ballet-addict the oddest feature of the style is 
the almost constant lack of integration between 
steps and leg movements, and the motions and 
placing of arms and head. But in a short season 
one has seen too little of the repertoire to know 
if this is a feature of all the choreography. 

Most of the works (one regrets that publicity 
pressures have driven this group to call their 
works ‘ballets’) are by Doris Humphrey, whose 
strongest bent is for lyrical expression, her dance 
dramas frequently lacking firm co-ordination 
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THE custom of claiming a flitch of bacon at Dunmow 
Priory is shortly to be revived. Notice was given in 
due form on Tuesday last, that the happy couple who 
will be prepared to swear that for twelve months and 
a day they have never made any nuptial transgres- 
sions,—never offended each other in word or deed,— 
never wished themselves unmarried again, but have 
continued true in thought and desire,—will, as soon 
attend and demand the reward. 
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between movement and characterisation. Limon 
arranges most of the other numbers, and his The 
Traitor is a triumphant dance communication of 
the story of Christ's disciples. Other subjects are 
based on Mexican legend, a Lorca poem, a 
Eugene O'Neill play, Shakespeare's Othello; décor 
is almost non-existent and—as with Graham's 
and other Modern groups—light is used with 
splendid imaginative and technical control. If 
Adolphe Appia and Gordon Craig have not made 
much impression yet on our dramatic theatre, 
their theories of lighting have been expanded so 
that this company (and the Jooss Ballets) can 
create spatial, atmospheric and pictorial illusion 
with light such as exist nowhere else in the 
Western Theatre. 

At the Royal Festival Hall, a Bulgarian State 
Ensemble of ‘folk artists’ dance, sing, play weird 
instruments to fine effect: the female choir was 
silvery in tone and perfectly in rhythm always, 
creating a vivid impression of the violent beauty 
of these songs as they must sound when heard 
under proper conditions. The dances, as usual, are 
limited in pattern though the males’ unconquer- 
able vigour and positive rhythm give them an 
impression of ruthless dynamism. Simple staging 
was a help rather than a hindrance, the clothes 
having a richness which one suspects results from 
a generous helping of gilt on top of the ginger- 
bread of peasantish finery. It was good, again, to 
hear the rebec in its almost unchanged primitive 
form, and to find that Scotland holds no 
monopoly of fine bagpipe-playing. 

A. V. COTON 











wes §=Latin Cruelty 
“E Grand’ Rue. (Curzon.)—Seven 
Thunders. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.)—No Sleep Till Dawn. 
(Warner.) — Omar Khayyam. 
| (Plaza.) 

BorEDOoM is the /eitmotiv of Latin 
provincial life: not for the women (house and 
children and looking after the men take care of 
that), but for the men. The Latin man has no 
hobbies, you cannot imagine him collecting any- 
thing or making anything or doing anything at 
all with his leisure hours (the way he does it varies 
of course, in horizontal social stripes) but watch 
the world go by; which means, for most men most 
of the time, kicking the stones about the road. 
Lucky Jim's atmosphere, or that of his married 
successors—nappies and washing-up, physical 
squalor and penny-pinching—comes nowhere 
near him (willing women—wives, mothers, mis- 
tresses, sisters, aunts, the whole set-up of life—see 
to that); instead, the enormous tracts of time to 
be filled in with that everlasting Latin mooching. 
Fellini got its spirit exactly and added a word to 
current Italian speech in / Vitelloni; now in 
Grand’ Rue Juan Bardem catches it again, in his 
own country, Spain. Like Fellini, he is fascinated 
and appalled by middle-class life in a small 
provincial town,.in this case exemplified by the 
ritual evening paseo when everyone is on view, 
watching or .watched, neglected or predatory. 
Like Fellini again, he is dealing with a gang, but 
an older and more prosperous one: small profes- 
sional men, spruce overcoated hooligans who earn 
their livings (which Fellini's mostly didn’t) and, 
when they aren't in bar or billiard room or 
brothel, slouch about the sad streets with the 
dejected air of schoolboys in a deserted play- 
ground, thinking up mischief to take the frightful 
tedium out of the days. The point about it is that 
they aren’t considered ‘bad.’ Fellini's youths, all 
around thirty, were loutish rather than wild; these 
are nearer forty, on nodding terms with every- 
one who passes. This time boredom turns to such 
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viciousness that it would be hard to believe it were 
it not connected with a spinster, considered un- 
attractive, towards whom the cruelty of Latins 
often seems incredible. The gang’s idea of a joke 
is to persuade the town’s old maid that one of 
them is in love with her and at the moment the 
engagement is publicly announced at the yearly 
ball shatter the whole thing with some (equally 
fictitious) revelation. The story works ip to its 
climax and to a completely unyielding end with 
a fidelity that hurts, not just with the literal truth 
of the moment but with a kind of luminous 
prophetic truth—the man’s entanglement, the 
long, desolate future such a marriage would mean 
to him, is summed up in the figure of himself, the 
girl and her old mother walking slowly down.a, 
wintry mud road. This is a Franco-Spanish pro- 
duction, filmed in two languages; and the version 
we are shown here seems permanently off-key 
for being spoken in French, that unsuitable 
language to interpret the Spanish face and gesture 
and idiom. But Betsy Blair as the heroine over- 
comes the difficulties of internationalism and 
gives a touching, taut performance: only—her 
part is unsubtly conceived—its pathos too inept, 
too obvious and declared. Bardem is here less 
original than he was in his brilliant glum study 
of worldlier social decay, Death of a Cyclist: but 
he has a sad understanding, not of tragedy, but 
of sadness: the sadness of bare trees and 
emptiness in a small circular society unable to get 
off the wheel of its own making. 

The rest: Zinnemann’s A Hatful of Rain, 
which I will write about next week; Seven 
Thunders, melodramatic war-time nonsense in 
Marseilles, with the usual British ‘character’ cast 
including Stephen Boyd, Kathleen Harrison, 
Tony Wright, old uncle James Robertson Justice 
and all (director: Hugo Fregonese); No Sleep 
Till Dawn, obscurely titled and foolish social 
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Sonata No. 30 in E, Op. 109 
Sonata No. 31 in A flat, Op. 110 
Sonata No. 32 in C minor, Op. 111 
Friedrich Wiihrer, piano 
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Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in D, K.175 
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Ingrid Haebler, piano—Pro Musica Symphony 
Orchestra, Vienna (Walter) 
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drama involving aeroplanes, with Karl Malden 
(Baby Doll’s husband) and Natalie Wood (direc- 
tor: Gordon Douglas) and Omar Khayyam, nur- 
sery high jinks in the harem with Cornel Wilde, 


Raymond Massey and a lot of others, all enjoying 
it hugely (director: William Dieterle), At the 
Hampstead Everyman, a Fellini season; at the 
Scala, a festival of Indian films. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Gramophone ‘Records 


(RECORDING COMPANIES: D, 
Decca; OL, Oiseau-Lyre; R, 
RCA; V, Vox.) 

THE issue of a complete collec- 

tion of Chopin’s Mazurkas, in 

chronological order on _ three 

— records (D), is an act of musico- 

logical rather than miusical enter- 
prise. Even one side at a time is a good deal 
more than enough. Nor, perhaps, is it very fair 
to the pianist, Nikita Magaloff, whose playing 
here, in contrast to his earlier mixed Chopin 
recital (D), seems uninspired and lacking in 
spontaneous rhythmic flexibility. At the other 
extreme of unsuitability for recording, though in 
some ways very enjoyable, is a mixed recital by 

Horowitz (R), taken from various public per- 

formances, complete with a good many coughs. 

It contains an extraordinary mixture of works, 

from Scarlatti to Sousa, one or two indifferently 

played, others superlatively. Also from Horowitz 
comes an issue of Beethoven’s two most popular 
sonatas (R), not recommended. The ‘Moonlight,’ 
though unobjectionable, is also unexceptional, 
while the performance of the ‘Waldstein’ is like 
a steady stream of machine-gun fire, and very 
poorly recorded. Anybody looking for a good 
record of this kind (i.e., popular Beethoven played 
by one of the great names, the kind of thing 
designed for the Christmas-present market) should 
plump for Rubinstein’s ‘Appassionata’ and 

‘Pathétique’ (R), a magnificent record, with only 

the rarest musical lapses. For something less spec- 

tacularly first-rate in Beethoven sonatas, the last 
three (op. 109, 110, 111) played on one record 
by Wiihrer (V) are strongly recommendable. In 
sheer quantity they are very good value, and the 
performances are highly musical, if a shade sober. 

Sobriety and an absolutely rigorous severity of 
style are also very marked in Backhaus’s playing 
of two Bach Suites (English No. 6 and French 

No. 5) and his recital of late Brahms (both D). 





These will suit only rather austere tastes. The - 


restrained lyrical sentiment of the Brahms pieces 
is almost completely suppressed, and equally little 
remains of the vitality of Bach’s dance rhythms, 
which lose all their spring in the monotonous 
regularity of the phrasing. A livelier Bach per- 
formance, of the D minor Concerto, by Isabelle 
Nef on the harpsichord (OL) is slightly spoilt by 
the extreme faintness of the solo instrument. On 
the reverse side is an interesting and enjoyable 
Concerto in the same key by C. P. E. Bach, Wanda 
Landowska has meanwhile turned from Bach on 
the harpsichord to Mozart on the piano, and 
gives a most beautiful and original performance 
of the Sonatas Nos. 4 and 9 (R), which should not 
be missed. Only Clara Haskil, and she in an 
utterly different style, knows how to reveal such 
beauty in these works. Certainly neither Julius 
Katchen, in Nos. 11, 13 and 15 (D), nor Guimar 
Novaes, in Nos. 5, 11 and 15 (V), gives comparable 
pleasure. The Mozart concertos allow more fre- 
quent success. Ingrid Haebler’s performance, 
for instance, of the popular A major K.488, in 
her long series of them for Vox, has many equally 
strong rivals in the field. Its special claim to atten- 
tion is the inclusion with it of two excellent and 
less-known works, the D major Concerto K.175 
and the Concert Rondo K.382. Also recom- 
mended is the earlier A major Concerto K.414, 


recorded at the Aldeburgh Festival, beautifully 
played and directed by Benjamin Britten (D). 
Virtuoso romantic playing at its finest may be 
heard in Rubinstein’s recording of Schumann's 
Carnaval and Franck’s Prelude, Choral and 
Fugue (R). Carnaval in particular is a dazzling 
display of technique and a richly poetic and 
imaginative interpretation. Hardly less magnifi- 
cent, at a lower musical level, is Brailowsky’s 
playing of a group of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapso- 
dies (R), notable also for an outstandingly good 
recording. Friedrich Gulda, in a sympathetic and 
finely controlled performance of Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto (D), plays with a more unobtru- 
sive mastery. In Gary Graffman’s performance 
of Schubert's ‘Wanderer’ Fantasy virtuosity is not 
matched by musical feeling, and it is difficult to 
see the point of throwing this together with 
Prokofiev’s Sonatas Nos. 2 and 3. Two excellent 
Ravel records by Vlado Perlemuter, one contain- 
ing the two Piano Concertos, the other Miroirs 
and Le Tombeau de Couperin (V), finely bring 
out the various qualities of elegance, brilliance 
and delicate impressionism in Ravel's piano 
writing. 
COLIN MASON 


Soft and Sweet 


MIDNIGHT. To Milton it was 
‘blackest,’ to Keats ‘still’; Shelley 
found it ‘profoundest,’ Poe 
‘dreary, Shakespeare ‘dead.’ To 
the lyrical ‘disc-jockeys on late- 
night AFN it is ‘the witching 
hour’ (Hamlet’s epithet), and to 
Frankie Vaughan it is the time 
when he asks himself what’s going on behind that 
Green Door. 

Primarily, however, one’s reactions to midnight 
depend on where one is at the time. Brunswick 
have tried to capture on disc that variable mid- 
night spirit as it manifests itself musically in seven 
of the great night-owl haunts of the world— 
London, Paris, Rome, Manhattan, New Orleans, 
Hollywood and Rio. Each is given a twelve-inch 
LP to itself (LAT 8186-8192), and four of the 
seven certainly succeed in conveying their in- 
tended atmospheres. 

Dante Varela and his orchestra have an easy 
task in painting the gaiety and bright lights of 
midnight in Rio. And minuit a@ Paris presents no 
problem to Skitch Henderson, his piano and his 
orchestra. Ellis Larkins tries to evoke the 
diamond-studded sophistication of midnight on 
Manhattan. He succeeds, too, but this should not 
be too much of a strain for the pianist of New 
York’s Blue Angel. Perhaps his music has more 
beauty and subtlety than a Manhattan midnight 
deserves. 

The thought of midnight in New Orleans brings 
only one sound to my ears—gut-bucket blues on 
a horn. This sound, it appears, is an anachronism 
and does not occur on the disc—instead there is 
attractive piano by Marvin Ash, backed by Van 
Eps, Matty Matlock and others. One somehow 
imagines that Basin Street at midnight still echoes 
to the horn of a King Oliver or a Freddie Kep- 
pard: and it’s a bit of a disappointment to hear 
that it doesn’t. 





ROBIN DOUGLAS-HOME 
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Shewies 


from SOUTH AFRICA 
Acclaimed by the discerning 


The greatest wine experts 
have praised the quality and 
flavour of fine South African 
Sherries, produced under the 
traditional Solera system and 
matured in the incomparable 
climate of Cape Province where 
wine has been made for 300 years. 
There is a selection from light, dry 
Sherries to full rich brown to please 
every discerning palate. 
South African Sherries are 
obtainable from good wine mer- 
chants in every part of the 
Country—try them yourself 
and agree with the experts. 
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SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fortnightly Service to and from 


CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 












FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


‘City of Port Elizabeth” 
‘City of Exeter’ 

‘City of Durban’ 

‘City of York’ 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities. 
and perfection of detail. 
Superb accommodation for 

100 passengers 


>assages periodically available by cargo 
vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India and 
Pakistan, also via Canadaand the U.S.A 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.| 






































GOING ABROAD? 


Make it the rest 
you owe 
yourself 


Take your journey by sea, even if it 
is only that part after your business 
is done. You'll say you can’t afford 
the time. But if you’re important 
to your organisation, you are bound 
to need a good rest. 

You may have to go to Sydney 
or Auckland, to San Francisco or 
Vancouver. You even may have 
time for a short break in Honolulu 
—and to all these places you can 
travel in the large, very comfort- 
able ships of the Orient Line. 

Back home again, refreshed and 
fit, you will be thankful you 
travelled in an Orient liner. 
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Scotch, Sir, Scotch 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


NOTHER book about Robert Louis Stevenson 
AY not the thing to set the heather on fire 
or scorch the shrubs of Surbiton. Not now. Mr. 
Richard Aldington’s publishers state fairly enough 
that his Portrait of a Rebel* will fascinate the 
Numerous admirers of Stevenson. They will no 
doubt be relieved and delighted to learn that Mr. 
Aldington’s approach is sympathetic; although it 
is possible—if there is anything of the old strength 
left in the cult—that they will not be wholly 
gratified by the brisk common sense which he 
brings to the job of sketching Stevenson in a 
form which the day and age can stomach. The 
question is, will it fascinate, or even interest, those 
who are something less than admirers of Robert 
Louis Stevenson? Those of later generations, I 
mean, who, although they gulped down Treasure 
Island and followed Alan Breck and his prissy 
young companion through the heather, never fell 
for the velvet-jacketed Victorian Bohemian, and 
whose enjoyment of much of his other work was 
effectively spoiled by the raptures of the fan 
club? I think it may and I hope it will. 

Mr. Aldington’s essay is good-humoured and 
urbane. It is only when he is dealing with the 
social conventions of Victorian Edinburgh and 
the Presbyterian zeal which informed them that 
he goes so far as to boggle. You can almost see 
his eyes popping out of his head in some of the 
sentences about Stevenson’s nurse, Alison Cun- 
ningham, or his father, and their relish for that 
good old witches’ brew that made the respectable 
to prosper and the merely human to sink de- 
servedly into. that poverty which was a fitting 
prelude in this world to the hellfire that would 
be roasting their toes in the next. I think he may 
take this a shade too heavily. At any rate, he gives 
the impression that he finds it hard to believe 
that people could have held such beliefs so 
strongly as to inflict them upon an innocent and 
ailing child. But they did, and some still do, and 
perhaps it is better not to allow moral indigna- 
tion, even of Mr. Aldington’s humanist sort, to 
influence inquiry into them and their doings. They 
were human, too, although it is certainly not 
always easy, looking into the Victorian photo- 
graphs, to believe it. 

Reared in those dwellings have brave ones been; 

Brave ones are still there 
wrote Sheriff Alexander Nicolson of the black 
houses of Skye, and the same might be said of 
that grim dwelling of the spirit which has so 
far changed itself of late that many people actually 
consider it fit to become a sort of outhouse. of 
the palaces of Canterbury and York. 


But this is by the way. Mr. Aldington’s 








* Evans Brothers, 21s. 


astonishment, however justified, is not likely to 
be echoed by any Scot who has taken for granted, 
in full or modified strength, the sort of environ- 
ment in which Stevenson grew up. Of course he 
rebelled against it. People are still rebelling 
against it today. Any kind of artist would have 
to rebel against it or anything like it. Too much 
can be made of this rebellion of Stevenson’s in 
the way of explaining his development. Boozing 
and fornicating have always been popular sports 
among the Scots, a passionate race, not least 
among the devout (see the Holy Willies of Burns 
and others), and I feel that to dwell upon 
Stevenson’s rebellion at too great a length today 
serves to divert attention somewhat from more 
interesting aspects of that scrupulous writer. 

. Hopelessly entangled in apron-strings. Drinks 
plenty. Curses some. Temper unstable. Manners 
purple on an emergency, but liable to trances. 
Essentially the common old copy-book gentle- 
man of commerce; if accused of cheating at 
cards, would feel bound to blow out brains, 
little as he would like the job. Has been an 
invalid for ten years, but can boldly claim you 
can’t tell it on him. Given to explaining the 
Universe—Scotch, sir, Scotch. 


So from Samoa he described himself to Barrie 
at a time when he was learning to the full what 
it meant to be Scotch, sir, Scotch. 

It is no longer a small school at this late hour 
which feels that with the first pages of Weir of 
Hermiston Stevenson finally shrugs off ° his 
adolescence and the last of the rather spurious 
‘romantic’ trappings, rids his writing of that 
‘style’ which holds the reader of today at arm’s 
length, and moves into his unadorned power. If 
he had lived, could he have sustained it and 
realised one of the great novels of the nineteenth 
century? On the basis of what there is and our 
knowledge of how it was done, I think it fair to 
give him the benefit of the doubt and say that 
his death cheated us of a complete masterpiece 
sui generis, Scottish, and untainted by ‘style.’ 
However that may be, and it seems to me a point- 
less activity to argue the toss about whether or 
not Stevenson would have carried it through to 
a triumphant conclusion, the fact is that in the 
great fragment we have there is a power and a 
compassion stronger and deeper than anything 
that has come before. Mr. Aldington is sur- 
prisingly canny about this late and sudden but 
undeniable leap into the shoes of a major writer, 
referring merely on p. 199 to ‘Weir of Hermiston, 
which many enthusiastic readers of Stevenson 
think his best book,’ and on p. 219 to ‘Weir of 
Hermiston, which many admirers believe was 
his greatest achievement in novel-writing.’ Per- 
haps he felt that he had dabbled enough in the 
Scottishness of Stevenson in dealing with his 

s 





early years, and thought this too debatable a 
ground for an outsider to set foot in. And yet } 
should imagine that to most people of my 
generation, whether Scots or not, it is this un- 
finished work which is Stevenson’s one certain 
masterpiece, and the one book in which he 
realised his Scottishness with unmannered ease, 
as the great Russian writers had realised their 
Russianness and English writers their English- 
ness. 

For any lengthy study of Stevenson leads in 
the end to some sort of consideration of the un- 
comfortable question: how is a Scottish writer 
to be himself? There are two short essays by 
Virginia Woolf on Scott that always come to 
mind when | think of Stevenson and Weir of 
Hermiston. In one she draws a Peacockish Pic- 
ture of a soirée at Abbotsford. But the scene 
changes when Scott begins to recite the ballad 
of Sir Patrick Spens. ‘The guitar stopped; Sir 
Walter's lips trembled as he came to an end. So 
it happens, too, in the novels—the lifeless English 
turns to living Scots.’ In another she writes, while 
discussing The Antiquary, of the extraordinary 
contrast between Scott's style when dealing with 
the genteel, established and Englified, and that 
other which comes magnificently into play when he 
writes of his own country and fellow-countrymen; 
then, says Virginia Woolf, ‘never was a change 
more emphatic; never one more wholly to the 
good.’ Whenever the Scots come on to the stage, 
‘images, anecdotes, illustrations drawn from sea, 
sky and earth, race and bubble from their lips, 
They shoot every thought as it flies, and bring it 
tumbling to the ground in metaphor. Sometimes 
it is a phrase—‘at the back of a dyke, in a 
wreath o’ snaw, or in the wame o’ a wave”; some- 
times a proverb—‘he'll no can haud down his 
head to sneeze, for fear o’ seeing his shoon”; 
always the dialogue is sharpened and pointed by 
the use of that Scottish dialect which is at once 


. $0 homely and so pungent, so colloquial and so 


passionate, so shrewd and so melancholy into the 
bargain.’ 

So with Stevenson, when at last he came fully 
to grips—from a far distance—with the land his 
bones were made of. So also with Yeats when 
he grew out of alien and languorous fashions 
and wrote without ado in lines that had his own 
accent. All this is not to say that a Scot cannot 
write anything worth reading unless it is in a 
mixture of the Makars, Burns and Sir Harry 
Lauder, or that he should devote his career to 
the propagation of ‘Wha’s like us? De’il the 
ane!’ but merely to suggest that he can waste 3 
lot of time in false starts, however saleable the 
immediate results may be, before he finds his 
own true voice and the subjects he can move 
among with the ease of a man in his own house. 
It is not Stevenson the ‘stylist’ who is the great 
one; it is the Stevenson who throws ‘style’ through 
the window and is content at last with the heather 
in his ears. 





SOME RECENT REPRINTS 

Tales of Unrest and Typhoon, by Joseph Con- 
rad (Nelson Classics: 1 vol., 6s.); With Edged 
Tools, by H. Seton Merriman (John Murray, 
lis. 6d.); The Turn of the Screw and The Aspern 
Papers, by Henry James (J. M. Dent, Everyman 
*Library: 1 vol., 7s.); Blandings Castle, Right Ho! 
Jeeves and Young Men in. Spats, by P. G. Wode 

house (Herbert Jenkins: each vol. 7s. 6d.). 
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Russian Salad 


Pain. By Vladimir Nabokov. (Heinemann, 
13s. 6d.) 

Tue reading of literary works is an arduous, 
puzzling business for it may entail the exercise of 
independent judgment. No wonder, then, that a 
sympathetic hearing greets the writer who lets 
you know as plainly as possible what his book is 
doing and " you are to respond to it. The works 
of D. H. Lawrence, for instance, would hardly 
have made such an impact without their author's 
stentorian conviction that they were uniquely 
important and truth-telling, with a rider thrown 
in to the effect that disagreement on this point 
was tantamount to an admission of indulgence 
in nasty habits. Most readers are only too eager 
to take the will for the deed and a novelist has 
only himself to blame if insufficiently blatant 
affirmation of his will results in disappointed 
bafflement about his deed. 

The above applies not only to books that are 
supposed to be profound, but also to those that 
are supposed to be funny. The work under re- 
view is very very clearly supposed to be funny. 
The action—various small-scale misadventures of 
a White Russian scholar in the American univer- 
sity world—is a thin trickle between prodigious 
banks of whimsical commentary and ejaculatory, 
parenthesis-ridden description: on every page 
there are little fire-work displays about Pnin’s 
trouble with his radiator, Pnin under his sun- 
lamp, Pnin’s difficulties with English, Pnin bath- 
ing, Pnin learning to drive, Pnin’s ‘sparse auburn 
beard (today only white bristles would sprout if 
he did not shave—poor Pnin, poor albino porcu- 
pine! ).” 

Yes, it must be funny! And it must be bril- 
liantly satirical too, by virtue of being set on the 
campus, and having professors’ wives in it. And it 
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must be rather profound, somehow, because there 
are lots of literary and artistic allusions. And sad, 
because we aren't allowed to forget for a moment 
that Pnin is a permanent exile from Mother 
Russia. And, finally, it establishes itself as belong- 
ing to a tradition... the littl man... 
innocence . . . beset by circumstances, but .. . 
eyes of a child .. . tender . . . rich humanity 

- « pathos... . clown... . 

That this limp, tasteless salad of Joyce, 
Chaplin, Mary MacCarthy and of course Nabo- 
kov (who should know better) has had delighted 
noises made over it by Edmund Wilson, Randall 
Jarrell and Graham Greene is a mystery of some 
dimensions. The last-named whose comment in 
its entirety reads: ‘It is hilariously funny and of 
a sadness... was presumably overcome by 
emotion before he could finish. The Wilson view 
that Nabokov is ‘probably’ 
arresting. It just goes to show, doesn’t it? 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


After the Ball 
Day of Infamy. By Walter Lord. 
18s.) 


WALTER LorD says that 577 people—all in some 
way involved in the event on December 7, 1941, 


(Longmans, 


like Gogol is also 





which has come to be known as ‘Pearl Harbour’ | 
—helped him to write this book. By using the | 


technique of interviews combined with examina- 
tion of written accounts he has produced a picture 
of Pearl Harbour which tells more story than 
many of the earlier attempts. It is a_ less 


magnificent book than his A Night to Remem- | 


hber—but the subject is a more diffuse and difficult 


one. The Titanic tragedy was all over in the time | 
a cinema takes over a double-feature programme. | 


The attack on Pearl Harbour began at 7.55 a.m. | 


and ended before ten (that is, just long enough 
for a feature film, a newsreel and some trailers), 


but the story cannot be told compactly for it | 


involved Tokyo, Washington and Hawaii; 96 
American ships and 394 aircraft; 


18 ships (although only 5 were knocked out for 
good), 188 aircraft and 2,400 men killed against 


31 Japanese | 
ships and 353 aircraft (plus an advance expedi- | 
tionary force of 28 submarines). It cost the US | 


only about 800 wounded—a staggering propor- | 


tion by normal military standards, only partly 
explained by the fact that 1,400 were killed in an 
instant when the Arizona, a battleship, blew up. 
The Japanese casualties were disappointingly 
small, though they were a sitting target both 
before and after the attack. 

These events, the last moments of America’s 
uneasy peace in the Second World War, are the 
facts. What Walter Lord has done is to relate 
them through human beings in a way that makes 
them infinitely moving. On the whole he is a little 


less critical of American bungling than he was | 


about British when dealing with the Titanic. But 
he tells how, in spite of a Washington cable, 
‘Hostile action possible at any moment,’ General 
Short gave up thinking about a tapped telephone 
call from the Tokyo Yomiuri Shimbun to a local 
Japanese on December 6. He accused his counter- 


intelligence officer, Colonel Bicknell, of being ‘too | 


intelligence-conscious.’ 


Perhaps the message was | 


meaningless, but at such a time how could any- | 


body be too alert? However, General Short’s wife 
was waiting to be taken to a dance. 

A radar station at 7.00 a.m. plotted a large flight 
of planes 137 miles away. A lieutenant, thinking 
they might be American; told the operator, ‘Well, 
don’t worry about it, and the set was closed down 
ten minutes before the attack began. 

A destroyer saw and fired on, depth-charged 
and sank what it assumed to be an enemy midget 
submarine (it was), but his message about the 


John 
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THE MIDWICH CUCKOOS 


In peaceful Midwich all the girls 
become mysteriously pregnant— 
this is just the start of the extra- 
ordinary events in the new novel 
by the author of The Day of the 
Triffids and The Kraken Wakes. 
Recommended by the Book 
Society 13/6 
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LANTERN HILL 


Sudden death by poison...that was 
the mystery investigated at Lantern 


Hill, the country home of Phyllis 


Flower, the beautiful “pop” 
singer. By the author of Alibi 
Innings, Old Father Antic, etc. 13/6 


Macdonald 





HASTINGS 


CORK IN THE DOGHOUSE 


Honey, the Staffordshire Bull 
Terrier, is the 
memorable heroine 
of this exciting new 
Montague Cork 
thriller 12/6 
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ROLPH 





PERSONAL IDENTITY 


An authority on criminal law, 
C. H. Rolph investigates some 
baffling problems of identity, 
including the 
Giffard, who murdered his parents 
because he wanted to borrow 
their car; and of Emery, Thompson 
and Powers, wrongfully impris- 
oned for attacking a policeman. 
Recommended by the — Book 
Societ) 15/- 
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incident was distorted on the way to HQ and 
although it gave warning of enemy movement 
more than ag hour before the attack, nothing was 
done tintil'too lat@* * ©. YS Fe OR 
When the shooting did begin the Americans 
fought back with all they had—and’ it was not 
always ammunition. One man tried to obstruct 
the dive-bombers with a mobile crane. These 
peacetime soldiers, sailors, airmen and marines 
caught on the hop saved the day for the spirit of 
the American armed forces and gave the Japanese 
the warning (if they could have understood it) that 
the attack on Pearl Harbour.wWas the beginning of 

the end for the Japanese Empire. 
GERARD FAY 


Divorce Intelligence 


Divorce in England: A Centenary Study. By O. R. 
McGregor. (Heinemann, 18s.) 


THE history of divorce in England before afd 
since 1857, which Mr. McGregor surveys in the 
opening chapter of this lively book, cannot be 
regarded with pride or satisfaction by Englishmen 
of any persuasion. But it is on the present state 
of the, question that he designs to focus attention, 
not en the inconsistencies, the anomalies and the 
injustices of the past. He writes as a social 
scientist, not as an historian. And his principal 
theme is that social science can do much, and 
coukd do very much more, to secure an intelligent 
approach to divorce and related problems, 

As it is, opinions are bandied about that are 
based on prejudice or presupposition, and few 
people have shown a dispassionate concern to 
ascertain the actual facts of the case. Nor is it 
only the man in the street_or-the man in the pew 
who is indifferent to the evidence that could be 
madé available to him. Ecclesiastics, politicians, 
lawyers, and educationalists, who habitually make 
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Portrait 2 


of a Whig Peer 


BRIAN CONNELL has compiled 

this fascinating book from papers 

left by the znd Viscount Palmerston, 
father of ‘Old Pam’, Illus, 
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vague impressions. 
“<< Artyone can mfake the experiment of asking a 
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public pronouncements‘ on the subject, content 
themselves with unsubstantiated conjectures and 


group of generally well-informed persons what 
percentage of maffiages at present end in divorce. 
It will be found that, while estimates naturally 
vary, the usual estimate is cOnsiderably, and even 
largely, in excess 6f what Mr. McGregor shows to 
be the true one. Why is this so? It is because 
moralists of one Kind and another have so per- 
sistently alleged that easier divorce is leading to 


the breakdown of the institution of marriage and 


to the emergence ef a divorce-minded nation that 
nearly everyone is inclined to believe that they are 
right. In fact these gloomy forebodings are greatly 
exaggerated, and Mr. McGregor can forcibly 
argue that respe¢t, and indeed enthusiasm, for 
the institution of marriage is steadily increasing. 

His most important plea, however, is for 
recognition of the need to collect and weigh 
statistical and other data which would make pos- 
sible a serious study of the causes and significance 
of marriage breakdowns. 

In this connection, the villain of the piece is the 
Royal Commission appointed in 1951 of which 


Lord Mortom was chairman. Mr. McGregor’, 
critique of its composition and of the assumption, 
underlying its Report is prima facie damning, ang 
his partieular: charge that it failed to realise the 
contribution that social science could make to af 
understanding of the questions it was set to answer 


is manifestly justified. It is to be hoped that asa 


result of his Vigorous statement of the case the 
collection and assimilation of factual evidence 
Will begin to be taken seriously by political, lega) 
and religious agencies. . 
Mr. McGregor has a chapter on ‘Christian 
Marriage’ in which he makes fair play With th 
inconsistenciés exhibited by Christian spokesmeq 
He does not attempt to disCuss the Christiag 
doctrine of marriage in a way that engages with 
the writings of contemporary theologians, and his 
documentation here is on a lower level than in his 
own proper field. But since-Christians are as much 
inclined as non-Christians to ground ‘their cag 
on generalisations concerning the actual social 
consequences of divorce,’ he does them a useful 
service by confronting them with, empirical eyi. 
dence that is in conflict with what they are 

accustomed to assert. 
ALEC VIDLER 


The Wrong Lawrence 


D. H. Lawrence: A Composite Biography. Vol. I, 
1885-1919. By Edward Nehls. (University of 
Wisconsin Press, $7.50.) Obtainable through 
Mark Paterson, 37 Panton Street, WC1. 


The Love. Ethic-of D, H. Lawrence. By Mark 
Spilka. (Indiana University Press, $4.00.) 

D. H. Lawrence. By Anthony West. (The 
Novelists’ Series. Arthur Barker, 2s.) 


Tue first of these books has now reached this 
country in its American format, and the second, 
which had already done so, will be published here 
next year. Something should be said about.them. 

The opening volume of the ‘composite bio- 
graphy, which will be in trilogy form, is a great 
success. The editor has laid end to end a large 
number of the recollections of people who knew 
Lawrence during the first thirty-five years of his 
life. Memoirs and letters are the chief source, 
together with the archives of the BBC, and there 
is a modicum of quotation from his own letters. 


It also contains, published for the first time, the | 


tender and evocative fragment of a novel, he 
thought of writing—a life of Burns, freely 
adapted to a Nottinghamshire setting. 

The way in which the subject is surrounded by 
a set of shifting Voices is intimate and revealing. 
The book is a little repetitive; some of the state- 
ments are constrained by a sense of what the sub- 
ject afterwards became and there were bound to 
be touches like ‘When Lawrence came to the hay- 
field, work went with an unaccustomed swing.’ 
The high standard of several of the contributions 
is the real guarantee for the undertaking, however, 
and Lawrence’s character is fully and convinc- 
ingly presented. 

Few of the later accounts can compare with 
those of certain of his early friends at Eastwood. 
The simplicity in the recollections of his sister 
Ada and of Jessie Chambers (‘E.T.”’ of the 
memoir) shows a delicacy of mind often missing in 
the more professional sources. Something of this 
is caught when one of the brothers says, ‘My 
mother poured her very soul into him.’ It is hard 
to feel that the cultural life available to the 
chapel-going poor in those years was as barbarous 
as T. S. Eliot has supposed. 

The book moves to his,time as a teacher at 
Croydon, his mother’s death and his noticeably 
kind reception in London literary circles. He goes 


off to Europe with Frieda and returns for the war 
years. It has become apparent that those who 
admired him most discerningly were not always 
those who liked him best. By now the editor has 
turned to the annals of the Café Royal; Middle. 
ton Murry’s vacillations are produced and there 
is a stupendous paying off of old scores by Cecil 
Gray. There the first volume ends. 

Lawrence spent most of his time writing novels 
and stories, and it is not too much to ask that 
what he wrote as fiction should be read as such. 
His various theoretical statements are really aa 
approach to his art. And it is fatal to regard him 
as a systematic thinker or a religious leader. The 
second book is a full and careful explanation of 
his thought. But it describes it as a tight, dogmatic 
structure of kinds and equivalences, sticking 
loyally to the terminology of Lawrence’s own 
more argumentative passages. ‘Miriam functions 
mainly on her upper poles,’ and so on. If this is 
the summa to Lawrence’s holy writ, like all 
summas itsomehow gets it wrong. Although these 
words of Lawrence’s are more in the nature of 
suggestions, or working terms for his exploration 
of experience, they are credited here with a false 
precision and validity. His thought is represented 
as more systematic than it is, therefore, and all 
its areas are assumed to be equally valuable. 
Areas which have been widely debated and dis 
liked are glossed over. The Plumed Serpent 8 
more than a technical lapse, for example, it affects 
the value of his whole work. 

The trouble is that those who treat his fiction 
as dogma or autobiography usually end up by 
disparaging it as fiction. In the booklet on Law 
rence, a reprint, Anthony West treats him as & 
religious leader and his artistic work as a selfish 
sort of autobiography, so many cries of missionary 
excitement. This is just a way of saying he dislikes 
it, and as a result he devotes over half his tiny 
book to a crisp summary of the life. If he had 
been more patient with the fiction, instead of 
taking a knife to it, he might have seen that this, 
far and away, is Lawrence’s chief claim on our 
attention. No doubt he was an especially didactic 
writer and filled his novels with his own life. But 
neither his life nor his thought comes first and his 
novels are still novels. Both critics are talking 
about the wrong Lawrence. 


KARL MILLER 
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Open Wide, Please ! 


Frank Fredericks 


A wickedly amusing autodeniubiography 


Nancy Spain: “Dr. Fredericks is a delicious split personality. He has 
another self called Frederick Franck who paints (illustrates this book) 
and says he despises dentistry. Where Fredericks is married Franck 
considers himself a bachelor ... A knockabout book about dentists 
which is really funny and even gave me slight toothache.”” Daily 
Express Illus. 16s. 


Bulls in The Meadows 
Peter Bull 


John Connell: “An enchanting book. It is often hilarious, often sharply 
moving, suffused with an alert, odd, perky wisdom and bubbling over 
all the time with high spirits. Happy, happy days.’’ Evening News. 16s. 


Black Horse Nemo 


Oskar Teichman 


Talisman: ‘“What a fascinating picture he paints of the golden days of 
gentlemanly leisure. His memories will make his own generation sigh 
with nostalgia and arouse wild envy in younger readers. It is perhaps 
necessary to have a liking for horses to enjoy this book; I see no other 
limitation or qualification at all.’’ Sunday Times dilus. 2\1s, 


The Ziegield Follies 


Marjorie Farnsworth 


The history—lavishly illustrated—of one of the most fabulous 
creations in Show Business. The loveliest girls: great comedians: and 
of course the Great Flo, himself. 25s. 


God’s Bandit 


Douglas Hyde 


The story of Don Orione, “Father of the Poor’’, by the author of 
| Believed. Piers Compton: “‘Graphic, intensely human and most 
readable.” Universe. Andrew Boyle: “This fine account of a natural 
rebel in the high ways of divine discontent.’ Catholic Herald. i5s. 


No More Unclean! 
E. T. Lawson 


“This account of the Westfort Leper Colony, and of that modern 
miracle, the coming of the sulphone drugs, should help end the appall- 
ing cruelty surrounding leprosy. A very moving book.” Catholic 
Herald. 16s. 


By Sea and By Stealth 


Burke Wilkinson 


Admiral of the Fleet Viscount Cunningham: “An excellent account of 
some of the most gallant conflicts in the late war by both Allied and 
Enemy personnel.” Illus. 15s. 


ee Fiction for all tastes: Stephen Lister’s riotously funny Everything 

Smelt of Kippers; Sacha Carnegie’s Budapest-in-the-last-stages-of- 
the-war The Devil and The Deep; Laura Beheler’s The Paper Dolls; 
Michael Ellis’s Korean-war The Score At Tea-time; Dorothea Malm’s 
early-Women’s-Rights The Woman Question; Anita Campbell’s dizzy- 
deb Shades of Lil: James Mitchell’s Here’s a Villain. 
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out Monday 


the world literary sensation 


NOT BY 
BREAD ALONE uss, 


‘A Russian novelist’s time-bomb’ 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW (The Observer) 


Book Society Recommendation 





Erick Maria 
Remarque 


his ‘savage and bawdy’ novel * 


THE BLACK OBELISK 
* STAR 
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David § 
Leslie 


4 a new novel of a young 
. man’s growing up 


THE MAN ON THE 
BEACH 


Haws Rucsch 


his novel of Arabia 
THE GREAT THIRST 








Geoffrey Willaws 


his new novel of the air 
me Hutchimion of London \ 


THE WHISTLING 
ARM Maa aaa aa MAN 
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Richards Press 





VICTORIAN DAYS 


By Lapy CLODAGH ANSON 


‘She casts a spell.” MARGARET LANE 


in New Statesman 


‘An endless store of memorable 
moments awaits the reader of this 
charming book.’ KENNETH ROSE 
in The Daily Telegraph 
‘A total lack of pretentiousness and 
a vivid humour combine to produce 
a book of quite exceptional charm.” 
BETTY MILLER 
in The Twentieth Century. 


‘She affords her readers never a dull 
moment.’ LORD KINROSS 
in The Sunday Times 


‘An unaffected and vastly entertain- 
ing book of memoirs.’ 

EDITH SHACKLETON 
in The Lady 


‘This enchanting book.’ 
The Queen 25s. 


PALMY DAYS 
By J. B. Booru 


‘A rich steaming mixture of cigars 
and oysters and first nights and 
actor-managers and cartoonists. 
I found the book impossible to 
leave alone.’ R. G. G. PRICE 
in Punch 25s. 


MR & MRS DAVENTRY 


A Play by Frank Harris, based on 
the Wilde scenario, with an Intro- 
duction by H. MontGomery Hype 
‘Mr Harris is to be congratulated 
on a perfect essay in psychology.’ 
MAX BEERBOHM 
in The Saturday Review 8s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF A MANUSCRIPT 


By FRANK SWINNERTON 


The story of The Ragged Trousered 
Philanthropists 
‘This elegant pamphlet will become 
a collector’s piece."—Time and Tide 
3s. 6d. 


BY THE IONIAN SEA 


By GEORGE GISSING 


‘The journey is spell-bound delight. 
It vibrates with a romantic scholar’s 
ecstasy.’ PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 
in The Sunday Times 12s. 6d. 





Royal Opera Arcade 
Pall Mall SW1 
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The Hydraulic Society 


Oriental Despotism: A Comparative Study of 
Total Power. By Karl A. Wittfogel. (Yale 
University Press. London: O.U-:P., 60s.) 


THaT despotism should be Oriental has always 
seemed a fitting sort of notion. Athenian freedom 
contrasted with the slavish obedience of the Medes 
and the Persians, the decline of Rome traced to the 
day when methods of absolutism were successfully 
transplanted from the East: such were familiar 
commonplaces in Europe, confirmed and ampli- 
fied by the reports of travellers from China, India 
and the Ottoman Empire. On the other hand, it 
is a curious fact that European political thinkers 
—and political thinking itself is a European 
speciality—have given scant attention, in formu- 
lating their theories, to the phenomena of Oriental 
politics. The great exception among the moderns 
is, of course, Montesquieu, a subtle and imagina- 
tive, but neglected writer. As Europe has 
extended her intellectual and political dominance 
over the whole world, the general trend has been 
rather to make concepts and categories which 
have their origin in European political life do 
service to explain situations quite alien to the 
Western tradition. The result has been a pro- 
digious amount of talking at cross-purposes, the 
creation of influential legends and the perpetua- 
tion of obstinate misunderstandings. 


It is therefore no exaggeration to say that the 
appearance of Professor Wittfogel’s work on 
Oriental Despotism is a landmark in the literature 
of politics. The author, a well-known historian of 
Chinese society, examines lucidly and exhaustively 
in this book a type of society which, in various 
forms, has endured for centuries in the most 
populous and most closely settled parts of the 
world. The sweep of his vision, the breadth of his 
learning, the skill of his method and the ease of 
his exposition will ensure for his book the 
attention of all who care for the study of politics. 

The political institutions which Mr. Wittfogel 
considers arose in different parts of the world, but 
mainly in the East and in pre-conquest South 
America. They arose in what he calls hydraulic 
societies. In these societies, the author explains, 
geographical conditions make it necessary for 
extensive schemes of water preservation and flood 
control to be set afoot, entailing a powerful 
bureaucracy and strict supervision by a central 
authority. It is not necessary for his argument that 
hydraulic works and bureaucratic rule should be 
related as cause and effect, nor is it clear that he 
commits himself to such a rigid relationship; it is 
enough that they should be observed together, 
and this Mr. Wittfogel’s book amply and con- 
clusively establishes. Another part of his argument 
shows that the political techniques of a hydraulic 
society can be successfully introduced into places 
where hydraulic conditions do not obtain. These 
are the marginal areas of the hydraulic world, of 
which the most striking example is Russia after 
the Mongol invasion. 

The political condition of the hydraulic world 
may be succintly described in Mr. Wittfogel’s 


words as one in which the State is stronger than 
| society. It is a common premise of European 


political thought—and one on which Marxism 
exclusively relies—that property bestows political 
power. Such an assumption is out of place 
in the hydraulic world. Under Oriental despotism 
private property yields revenue but not power. 
Mr. Wittfogel cites the case of a Chinese general 
who, to prove that he was politically harmless, 
tried to show that he was only interested in acquir- 
ing land. Legal arrangements, a quick and tentacu- 
lar intelligence service, an accurate census and 


land survey prevent the formation of centres of 
independent power which might challenge the 
central authority. Feudalism with its contractual 
obligations, as known in Europe, does not exist 
under Oriental despotism. Instead, the bureau. 
crats, servants and sometimes slaves of the des 
are rewarded with office land which is liable to 
confiscation at their master’s pleasure. 

We recognise the world of the Thousand and 
One Nights, its capricious potentates, its eunuchs, 
Slaves, glitter and magic, and its sudden catastro. 
phic transformation into the drab world outside 
the West which today is given over to grim, 
monstrous upstarts, smooth demagogues and con. 
spiratorial colonels; while the hydraulic works 
give way to five-year plans, development boards 
and State capitalism. - 

These are the more powerful, the industrial of 
industrialising heirs of the hydraulic despots, The 
author observes that despotism is the same, only 
the methods change. The system of Oriental des. 
potism is obstinately durable; unchecked power 
has a cumulative tendency. Where it has weakened 
and lost grip, this has been the result of European 
political and military action; and even then such 
action has unwittingly destroyed the existing 
order to make way in many cases for an even more 
oppressive one. Is there a kind of inevitability 
about Oriental despotism? It is very tempting to 
think so. It is also safer to work on such an 
assumption and take one’s precautions accord- 
ingly, rather than be lured and eventually be- 
trayed by Point Fours, Technical Aid, pictorial 
ballots and similar pleasantries. 

Good political writing is a Sisyphean enterprise, 
Words become slipshod, ideas perverted and 
debased, and perpetual effort is necessary to 
restore the sanity of discourse, and affirm that 
things are what they are. China and Russia 
interpreted by the help of Marx, or Turkey by 
that of Durkheim, or India by that of J. S. Mill 
have resulted in an intolerable strain on the 
vocabulary of politics. Not the least thing for 
which Mr. Wittfogel will be applauded is that his 
work is a rare and powerful attempt to ease this 
strain. ELIE KEDOURIE 


Over Clipped Hedges 


William Cowper: Nature Poet. By Roderick 
Huang. (Oxford, for the University of 
Malaya, 18s.) 


Field and Farm. By Richard Jefferies. Edited by 
Samuel J. Looker. (Phoenix House, 15s.) 


Cowper and Jefferies seem to stand at opposite 
ends of the Rural Revolution. In 1784 Cowper 
wrote to Unwin telling him that the aim of The 
Task was ‘to discountenance the modern enthus- 
iasm after a London life, and to recommend rural 
ease and leisure, as friendly to the cause of piety 
and virtue.’ Almost a hundred years later, in 
1877, Jefferies wrote: ‘The seclusion and repose 
of country life . . . are no longer what they once 
were, and, like the weather, the humbler inhabi- 
tants of the country are becoming too knowing to 
be satisfied with the simple manners of their fore- 
fathers.’ Neither of them was a true countryman, 
for Cowper never did a stroke of work on the 
land, eking out his small, cosy, melancholy 
existence on a succession of legacies; and Jefferies, 
during the ten final years of his greatest literary 
productiveness (during which he wrote all that 
anyone remembers of him), was a suburban Lon- 


doner, turning out essays on rural themes if 


Sydenham. 
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It is not much of a recommendation to sub- 
fitlea book on Cowper ‘Nature Poet’; the question 
is begged. Did Cowper evtr really see anything 
clearly in nature—as clearly as, say, that other 
nature poet’ (considered such by Mr. Eliot), Hop- 
kins? Despite Dr. Huang’s attempted citing of 
quotations ‘9 tire contrary, Hazlitt, it seems to me, 
made the most pertinent criticism : 

With all his boasted simplicity and love of 
the country, he seldom launches out into general 
descriptions of nature: he looks at her over his 
clipped hedges, and from his well-swept garden 
walks. . . . He shakes hands with nature, with 
a pair of fashionable gloves on. 

Dr. Huang has a chapter which points out the 
influence on Cowper of James Hervey, the early 
Methodist preacher and writer, and I wish he had 
followed this up, instead of trying to slot Cowper 
and nature into several corresponding holes; for 
Cowper’s real place in English poetry is as a 
didactic religious poet, close in spirit to Watts 
and Wesley, though more ambitious and better 
equipped then they. He does not, despite the hours 
some of us have spent on ‘Thomson, Collins and 
Cowper as Precursors of Romanticism,’ point for- 
ward, a few years ahead, to .Wordsworth, but 
back to Herbert. He would have been a better 
poet if he had been a country parson in 1630, 
rather than a frightened and conscience-stricken 
Evangelical in 1780. Though ‘God made the 
country, and man made the town,’ it was ‘nature 
in her cultivated trim’—cultivated by man under 
God—which he saw and reverenced. 

Jefferies, on the other hand, certainly looked 
closely at nature, examining it with that ‘evangeli- 
cal microscope’ (Hetvey’s phrase) which Dr. 
Huang mistakenly sees Cowper using. But God, 
to Jefferies, was a mistier being, redolent of those 
‘soul-thoughts’ and ‘soul-emotions’ which make 
The Story of My Heart so embarrassing. God 














~ Miss Howard 
and the Emperor 


Simone Andre Maurois 
Andre Maurois’ wife tells the story of 
Napoleon III’s beautiful English Mistress. 
‘Entertaining and interesting book about 
a woman who exercised a great influence 


inher period.” tHe EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 
DAILY TELEGRAPH Illustrated 183s. 


H.M.S. Warspite 


S. W. Roskill 
‘Full of incident, a fascinating sketch of 
naval history.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 


‘Always readable and often illuminating.’ 
LUDOVIC KENNEDY, OBSERVER 
Illustrated 25s. 


Final Exposur 
Paul Mansfield 
Exciting and exotic first detective novel set 
in the Caribbean. 
‘A promising start, very lively.’ 
TIMES LIT. SUPL. 


CRIME CLUB CHOICE /s. 6d. 
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blurs the picture, instead of (as in the case of 
Cowper) giving it its only real meaning. In this 
latest collection of random agricultural essays and 
flature notes, however, we see on the whole the 
trained observer and the practised journalist, 
recording the hard facts and practical details of 
a vanishing way of life. In ‘Primrose Gold’ and 
‘The Divine Right of Capital’ he has the tren- 
chancy and wit of a sort of rural George Schwartz. 
His strength, perhaps, is that he is precisely not 
the true countryman, but a keen-eyed outsider, 
with just enough nostalgia (he was, after all, 
brought up in the country) to give his observations 
urgency and authenticity. Those who think of 
Jefferies as simply a maundering ‘nature’ wor- 
shipper should read some of these essays; though 
Field and Farm is so haphazardly and indigestibly 
selected that they may have to turn a lot of pages 
before finding something good. 

¥ ANTHONY THWAITE 


Temporary Halt 


Man on the Run. By Eustace Hamilton Ian 

Stewart-Hargreaves. (Allan Wingate, 13s. 6d.) 
One sultry summer's day in 1952, when I was 
living in Tangier, | mounted the small, winding 
streets leading to the Kasbah to visit an English- 
man who was in the jail there and about whom 
there had been much publicity. The man I visited 
is the author of this book. Under which of his 
many aliases he was being held at Tangier— 
nominally for entering Tangier with a false pass- 
port—I forget. I think it was ‘White.’ He seemed 
a perky, humorous, gentlemanly little fellow and 
gave the most gruesome description of the condi- 
tions in this antiquated Moorish prison. 

I had hardly got back to my flat and had a 
bath when my Spanish maid told me there was an 
‘hombre’ at the door asking to see me. Men were, 
according to her, divided into three classes: 
‘caballeros,’ ‘sefiorés’ and ‘hombres.’ I went into 
the hall and found myself face to face with one of 
the guards from the prison, whom I had seen an 
hour or two before. With an air of mystery he 
brought an important note, he said. Hargreaves 
had written asking me to be so kind as to give the 
bearer 500 pesetas as he was going to help him 
with certain plans he had which he did not care 
to set down on paper. I felt this rather cheeky 
but parted with 100 pesetas and wished him well. 

I had almost forgotten the incident when this 
book appeared and my mind flashed back to that 
atrociously hot day and my visit to the Kasbah 
prison. In spite of my 100 pesetas I have a certain 
admiration for the author. I believe every word 
of his narrative and think he has on the whole 
been treated unfairly. He is now in Parkhurst Jail, 
serving eight years’ preventive detention for fraud. 

He writes extremely well. This is how he 
describes the sensation of being arrested : 

It is a moment in which the whole of a 
life collapses and suffers re-orientation. One 
moment you are free; the next moment you are 
not free. You belong to someone else, like a 
dog or a cat, and subject to the whim of your 
owner. Without a will of your own, as helpless 
and as inanimate as a brown-paper parcel in 
transit. For a little while you are dead and, not 
caring that you are dead, you are quiet and 
surrendered. 

It seems deplorable to me that so gifted a man 
has to waste the best years of his life in an English 
penitentiary. Something is very wrong with our 
society if we are still determined to regard 
imprisonment as the universal panacea for all our 
social ills. In this connection, the author is 
careful to say that the conditions in British 


prisons are much worse than those in any Euro- 
pean prison in which he has been held. 
GERALD HAMILTON 





New Novels 


The Midwich Cuckoos. By John Wyndham. 
(Michael Joseph, 13s. 6d.) 
The Golden Virgin. By Henry Williamson. 
(Macdonald, 16s.) 
The Black Obelisk. By Erich Maria Remarque. 
(Hutchinson, | 5s.) 
SCIENCE-FICTION is now established as a literary 
genre with rules as inflexible as those governing 
the detective story; half the fun is provided by 
the author’s ingenuity in ringing a change within 
the restricted pattern. It is odd, in a way, that a 
subject which at first sight would seem to give 
unbounded scope to imaginative speculation 
should have boiled down to this: an arbitrary, 
cosy game demanding more the skill of the cross- 
word puzzle setter than the visionary quality of 
the artist. As with detective stories, the results can 
be stimulating and engrossing when written by a 
master, and silly and embarrassing when second- 
rate: John Wyndham, author of The Midwich 
Cuckoos, is a leader in the English field. His new 
novel is exciting, unsettling and technically bril- 
liant. He provides just the right amount of semi- 
realistic data (the scene is the English village we 
know so well from detective stories) to soothe his 
readers into a mood of acceptance, and his poker- 
faced attitude towards the strange and improbable 
events which he records is also exactly calculated. 
It would be unsporting to give any clue to the 
details of the plot, but some knowledge of its 
general outline can be assumed. Visitors from 
outer space arrive; cause trouble; are defeated. 
The manner of arrival has probably never been 
surpassed; the trouble is described satisfactorily: 
and the defeat, as in my experience of science- 
fiction is always the case, comes as an anti-climax. 
But to write a novel in which the visitors were not 


RICHARD 
CHURCH 


A conclusion to 
OVER THE BRIDGE 
a first volume of 
childhood reminiscences 
which won 
The Sunday Times 
£1,000 Prize 
for Literature in 1955 


The Golden 
Sovereign 


18s. 
HEINEMANN 
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defeated would be, of course, to break the rules; 
and the better the book the less likely the defeat 
will inevitably become. It is the duty of the writer 
of science-fiction to provide a glimpse of universal 
anarchy and then, all too soon, to resolve it by 
earthly means; to challenge, and finally, by 
implication, to glorify the humanist ideal. 

While we are still waiting for the great English 
novel of the Second World War, Henry William- 
son continues, with unhurried dignity, to write 
about the first. Of the many volumes comprising 
the Maddison saga, young Phillip has already had 
several to himself; in 1915, when The Golden 
Virgin opens, he is still under twenty-one. This is 
an old-fashioned novel, slow-moving, full of 
documentary detail and centred on the sensitive 
youth, the Georgian father of the angry young 
man. Its manner suggests that it might have been 
written at the time it describes, and as a result the 
period atmosphere, the contemporary allusions 
and vernacular speech, are unforced and con- 
vincing. in a sense that no pastiche or careful 
reconstruction can ever achieve. The battle scenes 
are very fine, the fruit of vivid experience that has 
been digested for forty years. 

Any book about the First World War immedi- 
ately awakens, as a mental reflex, memories of 
All Quiet On The Western Front. With this in 
mind, it is depressing to turn to Tjre Black Obelisk, 
a new novel by Erich Maria Remarque. Set in 
. Germany during the 1920s (another well- 
documented era) and written relentlessly in the 
historic present, it is an elephantine comedy with 
portentous undertones. Badinage never translates 
well, and’ German badinage least of all. * “Mish- 
mash?” I say, somehow hurt. “Hold on a minute, 
you bourgeois adventurer! You butterfly collec- 
tor, trying to impale everything on needles! Don’t 
you know that without what you call mishmash 
you're as good as dead?” . . . “I prefer to endure 
the transitoriness of life with dignified philosophic 
melancholy rather than commit the vulgar error 
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of confusing some Minna or Anna with the chilly 
secret of existence and of assuming that the world 
would come to an end if Minna or Anna preferred 
some other Karl or Josef. Or if an Erna preferred 
some over-grown infant in English tweeds.” He 
grins. I stare coldly into his disloyal eye. “A cheap 
crack, worthy of Heinrich!” I say.’ This sort of 
dialogue continues for 368 pages. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Marching On 


With the Guards to Mexico! By Peter Fleming. 
(Hart-Davis, 16s.) 

PROSE writers, whose experience of the world is 
limited to their typewriters, two or three Paris 
cafés, a trip to Italy and one another’s wives, 
almost always become great bores by the time 
they are forty. Readers of Strix’s column ‘know, 
at least, that Colonel Fleming has plenty to write 
about. His spectacular travels in the Thirties were 
voyages of exploration; his distinguished military 
career appears to have been a long succession of 
highly irregular, though doubtless dutiful, adven- 
tures; at the drop of a hat he drives off to the 
Crimea, flying a Union Jack upside down. It is 
all very refreshing to read about, full of open 
air and fun, and induces that slightly euphoric 
state that only a blustery winter wind, not 
alcohol, can supply. 

This is a rag-bag book, miscellanea of twenty 
years, half a dozen essays (including most pleasant 
tributes to Generals Wavell and de Wiart), a long 
fantasy, written in 1940, about Hitler arriving in 
England (which has inevitably dated a bit), and 
a comical piece about a senior civil servant who, 
with the utmost reluctance, becomes Ethel M. 
Dell or Ruby M. Ayres. A modest sort of book, 
written and perhaps even published to give 
pleasure, it will surely succeed in its admirable 
intention. 

CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 


Country Life 


A MAN I met along the road today was complaining 
that he was quite worn out searching for secret nests, 
the bugbear of the amateur poultrykeeper who 
cannot dream of regimenting his birds and loves to 
see them scraping and scratching where they will. I 
have spent many hours myself assisting in the search 
for vagrant hens and clandestine clutches, and know 
how exasperating it can be. One, I remember, fooled 
us all by creeping into a vinery and subsequently 
bringing off a family of fifteen. Another had laid her 
egg each day on the top of a wall along the side of 
which we frequently passed. One of the strangest 
stories of laying away is that recounted by an elderly 
friend who daily sought to find the nest of a par- 
ticularly cunning hen. That the bird was laying in the 
orchard was obvious, but when she was shadowed 
she was never detected in the act of going to the nest. 
Every inch of the ground was searched and the nest 
remained undiscovered until, one day, looking aloft 
when he heard a slight noise, my friend saw the head 
of the hen protruding over the edge of a pigeon’s 
nest, twenty-six feet from the ground. From. this 
perilous perch the hen eventually brought a brood of 
chicks to the ground, but how she got them down no 
one ever discovered. 


SPARTAN LIFE 

Among my grandfather's most awe-inspiring tales 
of hard times was one of a journey he made on foot 
with nothing to sustain him, through blizzard and 
darkness and countless miles, but ‘a handful of meal 
and an apple.’ Assuming that he consumed the apple 
in the normal way, I never discovered how he managed 
the meal, but I found later that my great-grandfather 
had a similar story and, what was more, two great- 
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uncles claimed to have performed identical Spartan 
feats, identical in detail, but differing perhaps by ten 
miles. I could never ‘swallow’ the meal after that, and 
felt that when it came to my turn to tell tales to my 
grandson it might be wiser to leave out the meal and 
claim to have done it all with only an apple. When 
I was up in the hills in bad weather this week I was 
warming my soup and devouring my humble crust 
when I was joined in the hut by two walkers, both 
apparently experienced travellers in remote places. 
They at once set about preparing a similar repast. 
I smiled when one who looked the more grandfatherly 
said, ‘I shall tell my grandson of the way I once 
struggled through the mountain mist and had only 
a can of beans to eat.’ The very thought of hardship 
past, real or imagined, seems to make most men 
inwardly comfortable. 


CHAR FISHING 

Potted char are things that haven't come my way. 
Nor have I as yet caught a char, the red-bellied, 
handsome fish of Windermere and at least one of the 
Welsh lakes. They can be caught on a fly, but most 
are taken by other means in the deeps, I think. 
Research has been going on into the habits of char 
which, I am not surprised to learn, have a well- 
developed ‘homing’ instinct and, like trout, make 
great efforts to get back to their natural habitat if they 
are moved from it. A friend with whom I regularly 
correspond tells me that the char fishers of 
Windermere are finding some excuse for their failure 
to take the elusive fish in the presence of more 
motorboats on the lake. Char are not easily come by 
at the best of times, and even in the old days, when 
potted char were to be had in London restaurants, 
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not every helping could be guaranteed to be 
Windermere char. A proportion, large or small of 
the much commoner Wigdermere perch helped it out 
The char is not a myth, however, as one frustrated 
Windermere visitor is reported to have Suggested 
It is, by accounts, a fine-flavoured fish and fit for a 
gourmet’s table. In the deeps it knows the dangling 
worm as well as the fool at the other end of the line! 


RELATIVELY PooR 

‘Sort of cousins o’ me Dad’s they was, but we didn’t 
*ave nothin’ to do wi’ °em. When she got married we 
was invited an’ we went, but only to see what they 
’ad, an’ they ’adn’t got nothin’ neither!’ 
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WHITE (12 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Overkamp; 
Kt-B 2, threat R-K 4. 1... P-B 4; 2 B-K 5 (set 
Q-Kt 5). 1... P-B 6; 2 Kt-R 3 (set Q-Kt 3). 1... 
R-K 6;2P x R(setQ x R). 1... R-K4;2B x R 
Very elegant pair of changed mates after Black pawn 
moves. 


* 
For players with a taste for the macabre I can recom- 
mend 1,000 Best Short Games of Chess by Irving 
Chernev (Hodder and Stoughton, 25s.). The games 
are arranged in order of length (starting with Gibaud- 
Lazard, Paris, 1924, which goes 1 P-Q 4, Kt-K B 3; 
2 Kt-Q 2, P-K 4;3 P x P, Kt-Kt5;4P-K R3??, 
Kt-K 6!; 5 Resigns) and a selection of them are 
classified by theme in the foreword. Here are two 
games from the collection—one remarkable in that the 
winner moves only pawns, the other showing that the 
great Anderssen could lose brilliancies as well as win 
them. 
White, KUJOTH Black, FASHINGBAUER 
Opening, Sicilian (Wing Gambit). 


1 P-K4 P-Q B4 6 P-K 5 Q-B 2(c) 
2 P-QKt4 P x P 7 P-Q4 Kt-Q4 

3 P-QR3 Kt-Q B3(a) 8 P-QB4 Kt-Kt 3 
4PxP Kt-B 3 (6) 9 P-B 5 Kt-Q 4 

5 P-Kt5 Kt-Q Kt!I 10 P-Kt6 Resigns (d) 


(a) Better 3... P-Q 4; with a good game. 

(6) Better4...Kt x P. 

(c) Better Kt—Q 4 at once. ; 

(d) A piece is lost, e.g. 10...Q-Q 1; 11 R x P,R x R; 12 
P x R; Q-R 4ch; 13 Kt-B 3!" Kt x Kt (13...Q x Kt ch; 
14 B-Q 2); 14P x Kt, Q Kt x Qch; 15 B-Q 2, Q-Q1; 16K x Kt 
winning easily. 

White, ANDERSSEN Black, LANGE 
Opening, Ruy Lopez. 


1 P-K4 P-K 4 li K-R 1 Kt-Kt 6 ch! 
2 Kt-K B3 Kt-Q B3 12 P x Kt Q-Kt4 

3 B-Kt5 Kt-Q 5 13 R-B 5 (d) P-KR4! 

4 Kt x Kt x Kt 14 R QxR 

5 B-B 4 (a) Kt-B 3 16 P R Q-K 5 

6 P-K 5? P-Q 4 17 Q-B3 Q-R Sch(@) 
7 B-Kt 3? (d) B-K Kt 5! 18 Q-R3 Q-K 8c 

8 P-K B Kt-K 5! 19 K-R2 Q-Kt 8 ch 
9 O-O? (c) P-Q 6! and mate in 3 more moves (f) 
10P xB B-B 4ch 


(a) Here, and on the next move, P-Q 3 or O-O is better. 

(6) After this, White is in serious trouble. P x Kt or B-K2 
should be played. J 

(c) Not9 P x B?, Q-R Sch and Black wins, 9 P-K Kt 3!, B-R4; 
10 P-Q 3! is however much better than the text. 

(d) Forced, otherwise 13 . . . Q-R 3 mate. _ 

(e) Pretty intermediate move, forcing White to block his flight 
square on R 3. ’ 

(/) 20 K-R 2, B-Kt 8ch; 21 K-R 1, B-B 7ch;22 K-R 2, Q-Ki6 
mate. 
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to be We shall ever remember our journey across the 
all, of Travellers Joys Slopston Marshes, and the charm of the unidentified 
is den SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 395 ee eae ae 
me Report by Angela Kent The hotels chosen for us were of a standard which 
Sted, ar y Peas cee , * ha = > x eer , Wwe soon came to recognise and expect, a detail which. 
t fo Competitors have heen invited by a travel agent to write a testimonial for one of his holidays. They a Ang. bee ete ste: aed eal 
nigling like the agent but loathed the holiday, so they compromise by leaving hints for the discerning. “sq = mane,  Chatntatand tn ehety holiday erranged 
e line! Arter considering all the entries, my first reac- ‘I gladly recommend your tours to anyone seeking ‘Unf _, (MRS. AGNES KENNETT) : 
tion was to decide that I would spend the whole aon so much a holiday as a Rich Experience!’ (Ruth eaten <. — n in the 
mmer at home reading the Spectator, ay.) ‘ ered DS nm lla wager 4 
didn’t of next ching ITV. rather —- ue outtiag “My seat in the coach was designed to prevent any how one appreciates the invigorating two-mile walk 
! or even wa : g tendency to slumber from interfering with my en- (the quaint mule-track leading to the pensione has 
ied we a foot outside the garden. Conducted continental joyment of the slowly passin pon Be : (Re M. %0 truck (!) with modern transport). 
t they coach trips had caused the most concern to com- Hastie-Smith.) : 8 y- ; : This delightful pens'one offers bubbling spring- 
pitors, but Happy Holiday Camps ran them a "in short one buys a memorable experience when wate in exchange for h. and ¢, and. lasead of the 
close . " V taken for a Ride by Mr. Y.” (D. R. Peddy.) . ‘ ’ .* pee © e 
odd, even macabre, holidays described, such as ‘The itinerary showed us aspects ~ pa coun- a have a subtle novelty for the jaded palate. 
J. A. Lindon’s ‘Necrophiles’ Tour’: entertaining tries seldem seen by the tourist who is generally hag -ge Special’ is the ham—smoked in an 
—but surely the discerning would never consider assumed to travel for enjoyment.’ (W. K. Holmes.) Somes -Sy 8 Stet and Gnpeeesively gungeat 
such horrors? PR Ny ti miss trains by a few seconds only.’ ae aie no effort to make your holid 
nts, please note: the chief complaints ‘Allan M. Laing.) ; a i , andi aie 
d) Po "ieee seaeaiinliii, saieetnediedinn. ‘His admirably flexible arrangements allowed us *UCCESS IS ania mapas 
foreign holidays that were too much like England per cog hey a ee oe aay .__,_ (GLORIA PRINCE) 
and foreign holidays that were too foreign. righ De Nigaaas aeons d eee ny joe 1 + WN aon a most unusual holi- 
There were quite a number-of good lines, but Foop AND Drink ay, and if ever I feel drawn to blackberries. again 
it was hard to find entries that were consistently ‘One of our boys, who eats like a horse. expressed | ww emtanaty repeat 8. We were all surprisingly 
convincing; many of the hints were too blatant, himself entirely satisfied with the meals.” (I. M.  Sorqaempert: Paving rummy i the cara ot 
: : Connor.) : ys i s a san 
eee te eye go pe cae a ‘My wife says that, for her part, she will never midge-ointment. Each basket of blackberries picked 
bject types fai y 7 > forget the tremendous tang of the coarse red vin du W@S Something off the bill, a constant stimulus to 
—— meking = a ove that the particular pays sipped warm from the communal tin cup.’ (J flagging spirits; —_ there were lovely fresh black- 
holiday was bad of its kind. ; pets rry tarts every day on the lunch tables and delicious 
I liked Nancy Gunter’s description of life at pon so « blackberry jam for tea. But a word ef warning. 
Spartantrips JoMidays Hostel, but thought an ps ; , y . Those sillies who disl&Ke spiders or mind getting 
attack of pneumonia and a sprained back a little. Mine host proved a veritable child of Nature, his their clothes torn should think carefully before de- 
: : simplicity preserving him, and us, from most of the  ciding. 
Cc ded. t ¢ M H 7. . & 
oe a yay rate 3 wt week on artificialities me affectations bred by our ge (R. A. MCKENZIE) 
: y A. n. be tion—in Raymond Chandler’s phrase—"of the ti I would never have dared to think of climbi 
- — Penge _ engi _ a pase “s a —ee nines Dead Man’s Pinnacle if I hadn't seen your advertise: 
ish coac rs, to Mrs. » mpwater’s natives’? Their manners, morals ment—but what a holiday it made! The unaceus- 
Agnes Kennett, to Gloria Prince, for originality and customs, which would delight an archeologist, tomed hard daily conaies with a sheer 5,000-foot 
tinged with plausibility, and to R. A. McKenzie, re beyond words.’ (Pibwob.) drop ween in Day eg caused me to sweat away all 
chiefly for his penultimate sentence. PRIZES my accumulated fat, so that I returned heme two 
Here first are quotations from other almost stone lighter than I went, attractively sunburnt en 
prizeworthy entries : (VERA TELPER) the backs of my hands, and with nerves quwite 
~~ I cannot: speak too highly of the holiday in different. Only one accident occurred—threugh a 
amp: ConDUCTED Tours Brittany. which Mr. Mapp arranged for me. The - faulty piton, of all things!—and even that would 
5 (set The iti Pa oN annexe, in which | slept, situated on a-hill, where scarcely have been serious if the whele party had 
te diver hens cage trent GS to Coes, a Os meen Oe: ay eos, oe SE eet 
eo: d eth es cae ; scara, fooked the hotel at a picturesque distance. The 
x Ry which might be fatiguing, is enlivened ‘by the sallies iv. of mv airv. uncluttered bedroom was re- SPECTATOR COMPETITION 
pawn ¢ a ‘wentieecen a harmonica virtuoso.’ (Guy spected by. the staff, who, however, showed their Qutb Dies Oe a ae 
“Never, since schooldays, have we lived so close cordial feelings on the day I left. My English palate ; A . 7 - ‘ 
:0 io schedule; and it was certainly no fault of Mr. X Was, OS SUNN Sy Mesias qeaiae fee wins, On gues 382 of this lame | descetho.ap incitont 
com- if weet je WES COMamny BO | ° menu so overloaded that I. could not enjoy which happened to me in New York afew weeks 
rving we missed one historic building, ancient monument, humerous meals at many little restaurants, where, if ; ; , : 
at famous statue, or beautiful vista, and learned some- paweartese i po #4 tor hours : : ago. The usual prize of six guineas is offered for 
. thing about each.’ (Zilla North.) . I aining, = the best explanation, combining ingenuity with 
auc- ‘The coach journey recalls the thrilling atmosphere (L. s. €.) plausibility, of the woman's strange behaviour. 
B 3; of the Mille Miglia.’ (John B ) 4 ‘ We thoroughly enjoyed the tour planned for us. Limit 150 d 
; ) ia. n Brown. e thoroughly enjoy e . imi words. 
2%, ‘See Ireland from a Donkey! The Famous Beauty In particular we have pleasure in recommending the . 1 ‘Spec ws 
| are Spots and soft welcoming countryside of the . BUMPEEZI coach and the courtesy of your driver. Ry — a a oa No. 
two Emerald Isle will seem doubly desirable from your His apology for the breakdown at Beetlewick was . ower Street, London, , by October 
t the vantage points in the saddle.’ (Marion Lea.) phrased with refreshing sincerity. 8. Results on October 18. 
t the 
ase SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 959 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 sry keep an eye on this hazard of the sea 2 The ferret and the fairy (9). 
¢) » 4, 6). 3 Customs do change (5). 


| 9 Generously give a classical book to a friend (9). 
10 It is possible that almost everybody’s in the 
(d) water? (5) 
Il ‘Has flung the——that puts the Stars to Flight’ 
(Omar Khayyam) (5). 
2 iy of thicknesses, for the knitter ruminating? 


4 Aren’t you well, you chaps? It’s a bad sign (3, 4). 
5 This place is not to be sneezed at, or is it? (7) 

6 Ape critic with a hawkish air (9). 

7 Shelley’s dramatic family (5). 

8 Verbal explosions, of course (6). 

9 They ensure that the finished article wears well 
13 If it is, the vegetarian can begin his meal! (7) () 
IS Scene it enchants (7). 

a! 17 How the poultry behave in Cheshire? (7) 

19 Contentious tirade that needs justification (7). 
21 oo are never up as they would like to 


14 Roamed dry in the desert (9). 
16 Music of the tom toms, in a rich and almost 
varied manner? (9) 


17 to rest nevertheless for the model if she has to 
(6). 


18 There’s no charge for such a particle (7). 


23 ‘Oh, peal upon our wedding Andwewillhear 49 ag? the bacon to export behind the Iron Curtain 
4, 3).- 


ch the ——’(Housman) (5). 

24 Fishy pigment (5). 

25 Plenty of drink for a tramp engulfed in froth (9), 
ine 26 Man at his devotions it is (7, 6). 





20 ‘And this last fairest —— of all’ (Browning) (5). 
22 He should be a highly knowledgeable chap (5). 
23 Welcome reply to inquiry at the taxi-rank (5). 











Solution on October 11 


So.ution to No. 957 on page 412 





: Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
flight and o boat, scluan She cap. guiness, They ual Se. cunuihd Co Be conmane 26 Sho Sow Ore qossect enters The wi ofc d No. 957 are: Rev. H. J. LANe Smita, 48 Corn- 
Kis — agains Oeteber o " eanedt Coadpnesd e. a, mae. Sentin, WAS. meadow Lane, Worcester, and Mr. L. W. Towison, 5 Carlton Rise, 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords Pudsey, Leeds. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED DAIRIES 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY STATE OF AFFAIRS 





THE 42nd annual general meeting of United Dairies 
Limited was held on September 20 in London, Mr. 
Leonard Maggs (Chairman and Manager Director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

1 am pleased to report a satisfactory state of affairs 
having regard to the conditions which prevailed 
during the year. 

Last year I was able to report that we had benefited 
considerably on realisation of stocks of butter and 
cheese as a result of rising prices, whereas during the 
year under review, owing to the supply of these 
products exceeding the demand, the reverse has been 
the case, and instead of benefiting on realisation of 
stocks we have suffered somewhat. 

The reserves of the group at 3lst March, 1957, 
total £11,304,335 against a total at March, 1956, of 
£11,486,268. It will be noted that despite the capitalisa- 
tion of £591,360 out of reserves to make the latest 
bonus issue of ordinary stock the reserves still exceed 
the issued capital. 

The same factors as those referred to last year— 
dispersal of the population «and a slightly reduced 
consumption—continued to influence milk distribu- 
tion. We are greatly concerned about this continued 
decline, as indeed are the producers of milk, as the 
difference in price between milk sold for liquid con- 
sumption and that sold for manufacture may be as 
much as 2s. 6d. or 3s. per gallon. 

The maximum retail price of. milk continues to be 
fixed by the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food, and, as you will remember, the price of welfare 
milk was increased earlier in the year. 


MILK SUPPLIES 


During the year under review milk production 
continued fo increase. and reached a record high 
level. The Milk Marketing Boards are under statu- 
tory obligation to find a market for all milk offered, 
and the monthly return is more or less the same to 
every producer. In these circumstances, and with: an 
increase in the yield per cow, the indications cer- 
tainly are that production in England and Wales will 
continue to increase. 

Clearly, unless there is an expansion in sales of 
liquid milk the quantities to be manufactured must 
increase substantially. 

We find ourselves compelled to increase our invest- 
ment in manufacturing plants although it is quite 
possible that a corresponding investment in other 
directions might be more profitable. 

The absorption of milk does not, however, end the 
problems, since markets have to be found for the 
manufactured goods—condensed milk, cheese, but- 
ter, milk powder, both whole and separated, spray 
and roller. It follows, naturally, that the market for 
home-produced products will be under considerable 
pressure. 

Our butter factory at Chard Junction—the largest 
in the world—manufactured on 21st May of this year 
86 tons 3 cwts. of butter, which is a world record 
for output in one day, and is the product of nearly 
half a million gallons of whole milk. 

We have been active in promoting the sales of 
English butter under the brand names of “Superity”’ 
and “Diploma,” using. in addition to the press, the 
television medium for the first time. 

The statement then reviewed the activities of the 
Transport and Engineering Companies and the over- 
seas interests and concluded: I cannot close without 
making mention of the great part played by the staff 
of our many companies in achieving the good result 
which it has been my pleasure to be able to report 
to you. Without the co-operation of all of them, a 
highly complicated organisation such as ours could 
not function efficiently. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
and a final dividend on the Ordinary Stock at the 
rate of 10 per cent. actual, less tax, making 15 per 
cent. for the year, was approved. 
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THE THORNEYCROFT SLUMP 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WHEN I surveyed the wholesale 

slaughter of security values on the 

morning after Mr. Thorneycroft’s 

raid—there has never been such a 
slump before in a trade boom—I could only think 
of Samson pulling down the pillars of the temple. 
As we all know, Samson was both blind and mad 
with rage. I can understand Mr. Thorneycroft 
being mad with rage at Mr. Cousins and at the 
railwaymen putting in another wage claim, but I 
would never have believed he would become blind 
to economic thought and reason. The wording of 
his astounding statement suggested that he had 
been reading some out-of-date treatise on the 
quantity theory of money. Three times he referred 
to the importance of controlling the supply of 
money, as if there was some magic in the volume 
of monetary chips. Well, if he were to look at the 
statistics of the International Monetary Fund he 
would find that our money supply had not even 
kept pace with the national income, its growth 
since 1948 being limited to about 10 per cent. 
against 20 per cent. for the US. So what? Clearly 
money supply has nothing to do with the present 
wage-induced inflation. Could the Chancellor 
have swallowed—but not digested—the heterodox 
views of Mr. Lionel Robbins on this being a 
demand-inflation? The statement stressed the 
importance of demand pressures not exceeding 
the manpower and resources available. Well, can 
he point to any statistic which proves that we are 
now suffering from a demand inflation? The 
Economist estimated that at the beginning of the 
year we had unused, untapped manufacturing re- 
sources equivalent to about £750 million a year. 
Yet the Chancellor is now proposing to hold down 
the total of investment expenditure in the public 
sector, which was planned to rise substantially in 
the next two years, limit bank advances in the 
private sector to. the level of the previous twelve 
months (when we had unused resources) and 
tighten up the control over new capital issues. 
This cannot fail to lower the efficiency of our 
industrial machine and undermine our competi- 
tiveness abroad. With our share of the world trade 
in manufactures still declining this is a very 
dangerous and foolish thing to do. It means a 
slump. 

am + * 


A 7 per cent. Bank rate is the crowning folly. 
What good is it supposed to bring? It will not 
bring foreign money to London: it does not 
increase foreign confidence. A 2 per cent. jump in 
Bank rate suggests panic, which is not at all con- 
ducive to confidence. It will certainly not deter 
labour from making wage claims. Because it puts 
up the costs of housing and rents, it will encourage 
wage claims and could therefore be inflationary. 
The evil it brings is all too obvious. It will increase 
the cost of the sterling balances, raising the debit 


side of our balance of payments by about £50 to . 


£80 million a year. It will add to the budgetary 
burden of our national debt by a further £100 
million a year. (Since the Conservative Govern- 
ment took office the service of the national debt 
has cost us almost an extra £500 million.) It will 
raise industrial costs generally at a time when it is 
imperative to reduce them in the face of growing 
competition in the export markets. I have con- 
tinually argued in these columns that when trade 
is booming and profit margins are generous dear 
money will never deter private enterprise from 
spending, but when profit margins are falling and 
the trade outlook is uncertain dear money can 
be positively harmful, for it can create business 


alarm and despondency. Can Mr. Thorneycrafy. 
pretend that the trade outlook is so good that he | 
can afford to take such risks? There is obviou 

a chance of an American recession this autuma; 
there are unmistakable warnings of a slowing. 
down in world trade induced by the collapse in 
raw material and base metal prices: the OEEC 
estimates a slower advance for Europe for the 
next five years; there is a growing capital Shortage 
which threatens to cut down the capital pro- 
grammes of India and other undeveloped 
countries. This dramatic Bank rate of 7 per cent, 
in the world’s greatest financial centre may well 
cause business people throughout the world tg 
take a panicky view of the trade outlook and , 
curtail their buying everywhere. I am sure that 
Mr. Roy Harrod was right when he argued 
recently that this is a time to reduce Bank rates, 
not raise them provided, of course, a sensible 
agreement has been reached with labour which 
even now is not impossible. If there is an excess 
demand, which I do not believe, it can be elim: 
inated by direct measures other than an excessive 
Bank rate. 


+ * a 


The conclusion which [ reach after a careful 
study of Mr. Thorneycroft’s statement is that its 
economics are unsound and are, in fact, designed 
to cloak a political purpose, which is to make un 
employment so bad that Mr. Cousins and other — 
trade union leaders will be forced to drop their 
militancy. The attack on security values was nd | 
doubt deliberate, for there is nothing like a Stock | 
Exchange slump to create a business depression. 
If the more optimistic believe that 7 per cent. will 
not be in force for long they will be mistaken. It 
will remain in force until the slump has been well 
and truly laid, until the labour leaders change | 
their martial tune. It was not so long ago that Mr, 
Macmillan assured the nation that he would not | 
be a party to the deliberate creation of unemploy- 
ment. But suddenly—without warning—he hag 
left the stage to Samson Agonistes Thorneycroft, 
A tragedy will now be played. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE Stock Exchange has never 

before had such a knock as the one 

delivered by Mr. Thorneycroft last 

week. The News Chronicle had a 
headline ‘£2,000,000,000 City Loss.’ This was an 
exaggeration—the industrial index dropped 8 per 
cent. and gilt-edged 6 per cent. out of a total Stock 
Exchange corpus of £16,700 million—but it was 
certainly the worst two days’ slump in history. 
When the £ went off gold in September, 1931, 
gilt-edged stocks slumped by 8 per cent. but 
industrial equity shares rose by 9 per cent. On 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s black occasion gilt-edged 
stocks, industrial equities, dollar shares and gold 
shares all suffered alike. There was no escape from 
the knife. The gilt-edged market jobbers were 
specially hit because heavy sales were made by 
the public on Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
morning before Bank rate was changed and this 
stock was still on their books when the shock 
came. There has been talk of a leakage of im- 
formation but the Stock Exchange Council, | 
understand, has decided that there are insufficient 
grounds for an inquiry. The Government broker 
is said to have misled the jobbers by buying stock 
right up to the last minute, which, of course, Reg 
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titled to do. (Is there.any good reason why 
office of Government broker should continue, 
wcially when it is held by a partner of a lead- 
frm of stock brokers?) The Treasury has now 
“ad its own chances of funding the balance of 
£500 million 2} per cent. funding bonds due 
:, November on anything but very expensive 
«ms. A Treasury bill rate of £6 12s. per cent. 
isthe measure of it. However, the first sign of an 
ovement of the £ in the foreign exchange 
ets brought about some recovery in the gilt- 
dmarket this week. This rally may go farther, 
vending political repercussions of the Chancel- 
y's attack, for | would expect many stocks to 
nok attractive to institutional buyers at these 
prices. For example, Savings 3 per cent. 1965-75 
t 6 to yield 4.4 per cent. gives a ‘grossed-up’ 
edemption yield of 74 per cent. with tax at Ts. 6d. 
74 per cent. with tax at 8s. 6d. Historically it 
as always paid to buy Old Consols at around 45. 
New history might be made by buying ‘Daltons’ 
t 453 to yield 5} per cent. in perpetuity. The 
ishest running yield on a British Government 
ock is now offered by 4 per cent. Consols at 
@j—namely £5 16s. 6d. per cent. Sooner or 
er it will be right to buy the gilt-edged market. 

















As for the industrial equity markets I cannot 
gtany attraction, even after the fall. The perverse 


ros7** 


pessimist’s argument [ put forward last week 
seems more reasonable today—that the recent 
bull movement (from November to July) was 
merely a secondary reaction in a primary bear 
market and was brought about simply by panicky 
hedging against inflation, which will now, if we 
believe in the Chancellor's success, become un- 
necessary. Certainly I see no reason why our 
industrial equities should be bought until signs 
appear that the rise in- industrial costs—wage- 
costs in particular—has been arrested. There are 
no doubt exceptions to the rule. HEAD WRIGHT- 
SON, for example, which provides equipment for 
the capital goods industries, has not varied very 
much in market price. It forecasts a total dividend 
of not less than 15 per cent. on the equity capital 
increased by the issue of one 5s. share for every 
10s. (equivalent. to 224 per cent. on the old 
capital). An interim dividend of 5 per cent. is to 
be paid in January. At 5} cum 50 per cent. bonus 
the shares yield nearly 4 per cent. When they are 
subdivided into shares of 5s. each the market will 
be broadened. 


. * * 


The losses in oil shares are among the most 
severe ever suffered on the Stock Exchange in a 
short period of months. They indicate heavy 
‘forced’ selling on the part of speculators who 
have got into trouble. 
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Present Percen‘ag 

‘ High 1957 Pri¢e = Fal! from High 
Shell .. so ¢ 28/3 179/3 17.9 
B.P. 173/74 120/- 30.9 
Bucmah 119/44 85/14 28.3 
Caradian Eagle 94/3 64/9 31.3 
Ultramar 104/- 70/- 32.7 

But the losses suffered by recent Canadian 


favourites are even worse, having been accent- 
uated by the fali in the dollar premium from 20 
per cent. to 94 per cent. 


West Coast Trans. .. 110 52 $2.7% 
British-Amer. Oil 1264 83 34.3", 
Central Del. Rio 30 164 45.8", 
Trans. Can. Pipe 97 $2 46.4", 
Internat. Nickel > ae 156 29.7%, 


West Coast Transmission definitely looks attrac- 
tive at this price, now that the gas is being pumped 
through the pipe-line. POWER CORPORATION at 105 
to yield 4 per cent. before tax relief is another 
first-class utility holding company which has suf- 
fered a fall of 30 per cent. 


* * . 


The whole Stock Exchange is dreading settle- 
ment day on October 8. If failures can be avoided 
it will be a miracle. Mr. Thorneycroft will go 
down in Stock Exchange history as the most un- 
popular Chancellor since the war. Mr. Hugh 
Dalton, by comparison, deserves a statue. 


























UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L.,M.A., B.SC. 
Principal; Ceci. BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Postal Tuition| 


U.CC., founded 1887, prepares for 
London University General Certificate 
of Education (for Entrance, Faculty 
fequirements, or Direct Entry to 
Degree), and higher examinations for 
Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
B.Mus.) obtainable 
without residence, General Certificate, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, Teachers’ Diplomas, Law, etc. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 


& PROSPECTUS from the Registrar, 
16 Burlington House, Cambridge 


A life 


—tho 








Challenge in 
Fleet Street 


What’s happening in Fleet Street ? 
Are our national newspapers really 
in trouble ? How are they meeting 
the challenge of television 2. What 
is their individual appeal ? 

DENIS THOMAS, himself a | 
brilliant young journalist, brings 

the world of national journalism 





-'ARETHUSA' EXPECTS... 


reliance, and good citizenship 


quired by the 800 children 
who receive their upbringing 


on board ‘“‘Arethusa”’ and in 


-long sense of duty, self- 


se are the qualities ac- 


our Homes. Your generosity 
alone enables them to have this opportunity, which 
would otherwise not be open to them. We are neither 
nationalised nor subsidised, and we urgently need your | 
| 
| 


help to continue this work. 


Please send donations to the General Secretary, Mr. F. A. Thorpe 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & | 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP — 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 


THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 


Approval post free U.K. prices from 24d. 

















RATTRAY’S 
COLD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


is a source of supreme satisfaction 
to connoisseurs of pure Virginian 
leaf; they speak of it as wine lovers 
speak of the famous First Growths 
of the Medoc. It is, indeed, an 
apt comparison—for here is choice 
leaf, selected from the finest plan- 
tations of Virginia, prepared with 









the same inherited craftsmanship 






as characterises the born vigneron. 
All this, too, Old Gowrie repays 
in the same coin as a vintage wine. 








Jt burns slowly, steadfastly, econ- 
yielding its fine aroma 






omically 
with an admirable grace. 







A customer writes from Birmingham . . 






“Every pipe of Old Gowrie is afresh 
delight and 1 look forward to many 










into sharp perspective. His search- 





Img analysis of Britain’s leading 
newspapers is both informative and 
entertaining. 


Staples 2/6 net | 





Ndeville Place London wi 






















years of pleasant association with 
PATRON H.M.THE QUEEN you.” 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE * LONDON WC2 | Bote obama if 
Fr RATTRAY 
Who pe ale is ee | eae ite 
Governs Lhe Twentieth ron" |B rmincs 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator _ Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER required by 
Royal Institute of Public Administration to help 
gencrally in Institute's work and to assist par- 
ticularly with production of quarterly journal 
and other publications. Must be able to work 
as a member of a small team of assistants to 
Director and to take personal responsibility. 
Essential qualifications are sound judgment, 
analytical mind, aptitude for detail, and in- 
terest in problems and methods of Public Ad- 
ministration. Graduate between 25 and 35 pre- 
ferred; public service experience an advantage 
Starting pay according to qualifications; range 
£650-£800, Pension scheme. Details of education, 
career and qualifications to the Director, 76A 
New Cavendish Street, London, W.1, by 11th 
October. 

APPEALS SECRETARY, cither sex, required 
for Voluntary Hospital in London. Duties would 
include the collection of all money needed for 
maintenance and to organise appeals. Experience 
in appeal work an advantage. Four-day week. 
Possibly suit person wishing to augment income 
in 40-60 age group.—Box 1277. 

BBC requires typist in its Persian Service, Neat, 
accurate (but not high speed) Persian typing 
essential. Post involves large amount of rou- 
tine work on Persian Publicity and demands 
accuracy and concentration. Starting salary 
according to qualifications on a grade with maxi- 
mum £9 14s. plus 10s, Language Allowance. 
Applications, quoting reference SC.394 ‘Spt.’ 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within a week. 
GOVERNMENT STATISTICIAN, BAR- 
BADOS. Candidates should possess good 
Honours Degree in Economics or other appro- 
priate main subject combined with Statistics. 
and have had experience in economic analysis 
and carrying out sampling surveys. Duties in- 
clude supervision of work of statistical office 
engaged in preparing the Island's social and 
economic statistics for publication and also re- 
search into connected problems. Terms: agree- 
ment for three years, salary $7,680 (£1,600) per 
annum. B.W.I dollars 4.8=£1 sterling. Income 
tax at local rates. Baggage and passage expenses 
tor officer and family on appointment and agrec- 
ment up to $1,920 (£400) in either direction 
Application forms and further particulars from 
Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office. 
Sanctuary House. Great Smith Street, London, 
S.W.1. Quote BCD /59/28 01. 

MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED invite 
applications from women between the ages of 
2S and 35 for Staff Management in their larger 
stores. [hese are senior posts with progressive 
salaries. Candidates should preferably have had 
experience in managing staff. Commencing salary 
for the introductory period would vary according 
to age and experience, but would not be less than 
£500 p.a. Please write in the first place for fur- 
ther particulars and application form to the 
Appointments Section, 82 Baker Street, London. 
W.1, marking the envelope **S.M.” 
PART-TIME ASSISTANT Lady Secretary 
(about 21-30) required —The Regent Institute, 
9 Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

PERSONAL ASSISTANT to Misha Black Senior 
Partner Design Research United wanted Novem- 
ber. Graduate or equivalent standard education, 
with genera! interest in architecture /industrial 
design. Able conduct correspondence, prepare 
reports, write minutes, take administrative re- 
sponsibility, Age 27/40. Typing and several 
years’ experience essential; shorthand an ad- 
vantage.—Write Business Manager, Design 
Research Unit, 37 Park Street, London, W.1 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting. Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. YOUTH 
SERVICE, Applications are invited from quali- 
fied Men or Women for the post of full-time 
Club Leader as under 

Sutton.—Sutton Youth Club: Mixed Youth 
Club catering primarily for boys and girls of 15 
to 20 years of age. A recognised Diploma or Cer- 
tificate of Training, together with practical ex- 
perience in Mixed Youth Clubs is essential 
Salary: Men, £500 x £25—£750. Women, 
£460 x £20—£680 (plus equal pay increments) 
plus London allowance. Application form and 
further particulars obtainable on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelope from the Chief Edu- 
cation Officer County Hall, Kingston-on-Thames, 
to be returned within 14 days of appearance of 
advertisement, 


THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN re- 
quires a Senior Promotion Officer to take charge 
of general promotion, publicity and advertising 
A 200d cducation, interest in design, ability to 
write and speak and relevant experience essen- 
tial, Some commercial experience preferred 
Starting salary not less than £1,500 for a fully 
experienced candidate, Pensionablic. Age approxi- 
mately 30-40. Write to The Establishment 
Officer, 28 Haymarket, S.W.1, for further de- 
tails and application form 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
, LECTURES 


aRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION, | Rexeacy 
Exhibition, te and Private Apartmenis 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Place. Banqueting display of tte 
Ambassadorial Silver of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry. Open 10 to 8 daily, including Sundays, 
DECORATIVE GLASS by the Juniper Work- 
shop, Edinburgh (Helen Turner), at Primavera, 
149 Sloane Street, S.W.1. Sept, 24th-Oct. Sth. 
Exhibition open 9 a.m.-5 p.m, Thursdays till 
7.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term begins 14th October. Classes and 
lectures on the Spanish language, literature and 
culture, Library of over 10,000 volumes, Special 
preparation classes for the Certificate of the 
Institute of Spain and the Diploma of the 
University of Madrid (advanced level). For 
full details apply to the Secretary, SLOane 8381. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Last week Ex- 
hibition Paintings by J. C. Ibbotson. Admission 
Free, Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2.30-6, Bus from 
Archway or Golders Green Stations. (476.) 
PUSHKIN CLUB, 24 Kensington Pk. Gdns., 
W.1. PAR, 7379. Fri., Sept. 27, 8 p.m. 
K. Hunter Blair, Michael Kullmann and others. 
*Moscow, 1957: Youth Festival.’ 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. HENRY MOORE: Drawings and 
Maquettes. PAJETTA: Paintings. 
SCULPTURE— 1850-1950, British Works shown 
in Holland Park, Kensington. 10-dusk daily. 
Adm. Is, 6d. Last day, Sun., 6 Oct. 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1, BEL. 5351. 

THE CRAFTS CENTRE of Great Britain. Ex- 
hibition of Wood Engravings and Colour Prints 
by the Society of Wood Engravers, at 16-17 Hay 
Hill, Berkeley Square, W.1. Ist October to 2nd 
November. Monday to Friday, 10-5. Saturday 
10-12.30 p.m, Admission free. 

THE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Burton Street, 
W.1. ‘A GROUP OF CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH PAINTERS.’ Daily, 
10-1. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, Women's 
International Art Club. Annual Exhibition. 
Opens 3rd October. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6, 
Closed Mondays. Admission free, Adjoins Ald- 
gate East Station 


10-5.30, Sats. 


PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT (572033). Poor man (48)._A 
tragic family as one child has died of T.B. and 
three others are under observation or treat- 
ment, His wife finds great difficulty in providing 
adequate nourishment to facilitate recovery. 
Please heip us to care for him, Jewellery wel- 
comed.—National Society for Cancer Relief. 
Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, 
For every country dweller and townsmen, too. 
A worth-while organisation that it pays to join. 
Subscription 2 gns. (covering 1957 and 1958) can 
be semt direct to C.G.A. (Dept. SP.), Axtell 
House, Warwick Street, London, W.1, or 
ask for particulars 

DIAMONDS OR PASTE? Burgess’s Anchovy 
paste is priceless on buttered toast. 

IN EXCHANGE for secreiarial and light domes- 
tic help, televised Engl’sh translator librettist 
and lytic writer offers use of piano in quiet study, 
N.W.1 and or advanced English/ French conver- 
sation, Residence later possibility.—Write Box 
1301. 

INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, home and 
overseas.-—VCC, 34 Honeywell Rd... S.W.11. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 

MAKE FRIENDS talk about your good meals 
by giving them Rayner's delightful Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 

MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1. (Telephone Ger. 2531), 
197a Regent Strect, London, W.1 (Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns. 
SCIENCE—RELIGION, A brilliantly reasoned 
entirely new (revolutionary view of life. Only 
is. 6d., post 6d. S.R.«S), 30 City Rd., E.C.1. 
THE SCIENTIFIC LIBERAL PARTY believes 
in Fact not Theory, It will bring the most 
gifted to the Top in all Fields. Reject ali Law 
and Action inspired by Jingoism, Dogma or 
Taboo. Spend much more on Research, Educa- 
tion, Sociology. Repiace rivalry by Sympathy in 
Foreign Affairs. Beat Inflation by Freer Trade. 
—Apply for details, membership, to S.L.P., 11 
First Street, S.W.3 

TRY GOING TO A fancy dress bali disguised 
as a bottle of Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry. 
You may not win a prize, but you'll be in con- 
stant demand 

£250 ROMANTIC NOVEL CONTEST, Closing 
date August 31st, 1958. For further details please 
apply to the Fiction Editor, Ward, Lock & 
Co, Limited. 143 Piccadilly, London, W.r. Tele- 
phone HYDe Park 9651. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 
UNITARIANISM, A church upholding liberty 
and progress in belief. Information, on receipt 
of stamp, from Secretary, S., Postal Mission, 
14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


BRIDGE, 38 





WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets; any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 


BUSINESS FOR SAL 
WINCHESTER, Recognised Co-educational 
Day School for sale. 130 pupils § to 11, Fully 
staffed. Waiting list pupils. Freehold.—Details 
from Alfred Pearson & Son, Walcote Chambers, 
High Street, Winchester. Tel.: 3388, 


LITERARY 


USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING. 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing. 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragement. The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but it has helped to success many who would 
not have got there unaided. If you have a real 
desire to. write you can get most pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing—to d you have always 
wanted to do, Advice is free. So also is the in- 
formative book, “Write for the Press,’ which 
will tell you how to make your pen bring extra 
income, Write to PROSPECTUS DEPT., LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, LONDON, W.1. GRO, 
8250. 

AUTHORS : experienced typist, accurate and 
speedy, undertakes copying MSS. (2s. a 1,000); 
some Secretarial Duties. First-class refs, — 
Box 1299. 

AUTHORS INVITED submit MSS. of all kinds 
with view to publication, Generous terms.— 
David. Whytchead Publications, 184 Manchester 
Road, Rochdaic. 

AUTHORS MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4<dday emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr, duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp, secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m, and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 


COPY TYPING, 1s. 9d. per 1,000; Carbon 2d. 
Searle, 23 Leigh Hall Rd., Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23. 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
*KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for you 
—No sales—no fees tuition, Free R.2 Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success from B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 134 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured, Min. charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestonc. 

PERFORMANCE AND CASH for winning play 
in Tavistock Rep. New Play Comp. Judges: 
Geo. Devine, Peter Hall and Joan Miller, — 
Details : S/Tower Theatre, London, N.1. 


PRISM’S small circulation is a mark of its sin- 
cerity: a new Church of England monthly run 
entircly my laymen—contemporary, intelligent, 
independent, in all SPCK shops, or Is, 2d. by 
post from Prism, Lawford House, Manningtree, 
Essex, (14s. p.a.) 

SHORT STORY WRITING—WRITING FOR 
RADIO AND TV. Learn the modern technique 
of Short Story and Script preparation. You are 
taught plot development, how to express your 
ideas colourfully and effectively, and how to 
sell. Directed talent spells Success! Write to: 
The Registrar (Dept. QS), Mercer’s Corres- 
pondence College, 69 Wimpole Street, London, 
WY che 





SUBSCRIPTIONS accepted to all forcign news- 
Papers and periodicals. — Write to: Foreign 
Publications Company, 55a The Broadway, Lon- 
don, S.W.19. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 (1,650 editors 
have bought R.I. students’ work—a _ record 
without parallel). 





EDUCATIONAL 





COMMON ENTRANCE. — Smal! coaching 
School. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individua! attention. 
Exceptional results past fourteen ycars. Sea and 
Mountain air. Games. Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab, (ately Senior Master at 
Stewe)—Barbara K, K, Cross, B.A., Oxon., 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, Machynniieth, Wales. 


Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 





AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS.) DED 
speakers, executives take Dalen ‘ 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM @ ‘Trl 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1, Lanna 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION {or 
—University, Law, Accountancy. Costin, 
tarial, Civil Service, Management og 
mercial, General Cert. of Education U 
(non-exam.) courses in business subje bigs 
for free prospectus and/or adele a 
exam. or subject in which j sted | 
politan College, G.48, St. ‘<a ‘0 Me 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, OF cal 
SECRETARIAL TRAININ 
versity graduates and older 
and intensive 14-week courses —Write 
ing Secretary, DAVIES'S, 2 Addi 
W.14. PARK. 8392 a 
HALTON HOUSE SCHOOL 
Selsey-on-Sea, Sussex, Girls prep 
= Entrance, Vacancies for ne 
2176 


G, specially 
. y 
Students: gj ty 


Albion Ro 
ared for Co 
Xt term 


MARLBOROUGH GATE 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers intensive training for high-gr 
secretarial appointments ° for gradu 
and other well-educated girls, 
New Group begins 7th October 
(next Group 11th November), 
Foreign languages, 
Individual attention. Excellent results, 
For full details and interview ; 
the Principals = 
62 Bayswater Road, London, W, 
PAD. 3320. 


PORTUGUESE/SPANISH Evening Clana 
London, From 30 September. Details: Eg 
tion Dept., Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave 
S.W.1, SLOane 7186. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of big 
(all examining Boards). London Uniy, §, 
B.Sc., and Diplomas, Law and Profesio 

Exams. Mod Fees. Prospectus from ¢ 9 
Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hal 
Oxford, Est. 1894 

THE RENHILL_ CORRESPONDENG 
BUREAU can help you to develop f 

and interests.—For details of Membership sg 
8.a.e. to 274 Arkwright Street, Nottingham 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLE 
offers a choice of comprehensive courgs 

training for educated girls who wish to beoo 
Private Secretaries, Company Secretaries 

Secretary-Linguists, Also Combined 

and Finishing Course, Specialised training 
Journalism, Political, Hote! or Medical wod 
Intensive Course for university graduates, D 
and resident students. Prospectus from 

Principal, J, W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab,), 

Godric’s College, 2 Arkwright Rd., Londo 
N.W.3. Tel.: Hampstead 9831. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
CELLULAR BLANKETS. 100% Pure Wo 
Mothproofed, in popular pastel shades, All si 
from 25s. for 40 in. x 60 in, Free samples.—Kay 
& Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scot 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; @ 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 9% Cromvd 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. _ ae 
SMOKER’S COUGH, CHRONIC CATA 
—Garlisol deodorised (non-smell) garli 
tablets fortify resistance against bronchial 
pulmonary irritation and their sequela. 
52s, 6d, for 1,000 Garliso!l tablets (six mont 
supply), and bookle: of health-conserving int 
mation. — Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fa 
Sussex. 


STEAK AND KIDNEY PL DDING, Se 
years elapsed until we found a pack to com 
to our exacting standards. It is now one of a 
most popular Specialities, 1 1b. tins. 8 for 3 
Post Paid-—-SHILLING COFFEE CO. LID. 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. Our 
appear in this column each weck, but og 
October List will be posted on request. 





HOTELS 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Gi 
Tel. 1944. 33 rooms, 200 yards sea front, Gan 
Putting Green, Garage, Superlative fo 
September 9 gns, October 8} .gns, 
WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, » 
Storrington. Hols. or permanent. Central. heal 
all rooms, Several ground-floor bedrooms. 1% 
vision. Billiards, Unlicensed. 





Solution to Crossword No. 957 
ACROSS. —1 Encore. 4  Sparkled 
Plumper. 11 Elm-tree. 12 Rail. 13 Washing’ 

16 Solive. 17 Grained. 20 Swarthy. 2! L 
24 Marchstone, 25 Herb. 27 Irundie, 29 9 
mon. 30 Starwise, 31 Chants 

DOWN.—1 Euphrasy. 2 Cauliflower, 3 Rove 
5 Plethora. 6: Romantical, 7 Lat a 
9 Dream. 14 Trencherman. 15 Oversh 
18 Chattels. 19 Tribunes, 22 Smiths. 23 Gnash, 


26 Alph. 28 Una. ae 
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